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23rd Annual Western Stock Show 
and Horse Show 


(Entries Close December 18, 1928) 


in the West. The coming Show promises absolutely to be on the most 

gigantic scale ever attempted. Already the entries made and in the mak- 
ing forecast more Hereford and Shorthorn cattle and more swine than any pre- 
vious Show. Entries of sheep will be large, and from some of the best flocks in 
the country. 

More carloads of feeder cattle will be exhibited, and more carloads will be 
sold through the ring, than ever before. The great number of feeder-cattle buy- 
ers coming to attend this sale will compose a small army in themselves. This 
event alone furnishes a most excellent opportunity for the producers of the West 
to dispose of any surplus feeder cattle at this time at good prices, and you can 
see a classic exhibition of the world’s best in live stock at the same time. 

Many of the foremost stables in America will participate in the Horse Show. 
“Chief-of-Longview,” recently sold to Mrs. W. P. Roth, of “Why Worry Farms,” 
San Francisco, by Mrs. Loula Long Coombs, for $25,000, and who won the $10,000 
five-gaited saddle stake last summer at Louisville, Ky., will be here, as will 
numerous other thoroughbreds, guaranteed to give lovers of equestrian sports a 
huge eyeful. 

Manager “Court” Jones has been working night and day on a large list of 
special entertainment features, including the famous Denver Mounted Police in a 
wonderful new formation drill, cowboy races and bucking contests, goose-pulling 
contest, and musical chair race; also the most intelligent sheep dog in America 
in a marvelous exhibition of skill that will give you a real thrill. 

As a fitting climax to a wonderful week of good things, a brilliant pageant, 
entitled “Dresses of the Ages,” will be presented on the closing day, in which 
every mode of fashion, from the fig-leaf styles prevalent in the Garden of Eden 
down to the very latest in 1929 flapperism, will be unfolded before the eye in a 
grand panoramic review. 

Fare and a third for the round trip on all railroads west of the Missouri River 
and east of the Oregon-Nevada-Arizona line. 


(C)' COURSE, every cattleman plans to attend this biggest annual event held 
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To the Man Who Neglects 


to Vaccinate 


WW ww: you see calves dead from Blackleg, 
you may be quite sure that someone has 
blundered. Either they failed to vaccinate 
or the vaccine used was inferior. 


So positive and unvarying are results where 
Franklin Blackleg Vaccine is used that we rarely 
hear of a calf that is even supposed to have died 
of Blackleg after having been vaccinated with the 
Franklin product. 


This is a truly remarkable record, when you con- 
sider the varying conditions under which the vac- 
cine is used, and that the number of calves now 
vaccinated each year with Franklin vaccine runs 
into the millions. 

Anyone who today does not have confidence in the 
positive immunity conferred by the best grades of 
Blackleg Vaccine is simply ignorant of the facts. 


All such would gain helpful enlightenment from 
reading “The Calf Book.” A copy gladly mailed 
to any address upon request. 
Franklin Vaccines for Blackleg, Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia, Mixed Infection, Calf Scour, ete., 


are obtainable at local Drug Store agencies 
—otherwise direct. 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


(Formerly the Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Branch Offices: Kansas City, Alliance, Wichita, Ama- 
rillo, El Paso, Marfa, Fort Worth, Santa 
Maria, Rapid City, Calgary. 


















5-year-old eggs... 
$2.50 each! 


\ CHINESE merchant recently recovered a huge 
amount in damages from an express company that 
had destroyed a case of five-year-old Chinese eggs. The 
damages showed the value of each egg to be $2.50. Had 
they been two years older they’d have been worth twice 
as much! To Chinamen, who regard them as a particular 
and cherished delicacy after they have been hard boiled 
and aged. How much would an American give for them? 
Americans insist their foods be fresh. Consequently 
meats must be moved into consumption as soon as they 
are ready for market and because of the risks involved 
they cannot be held for speculative profit, but must be 
sold at the best price they will bring. 

Every day the packers study the prices prevailing 
throughout the nation, and as a result of this study know 
how much they can afford to pay for live animals which 
constitute their raw material. They cannot pay more for 
the livestock than the meat prices warrant, else they 
would go broke. And on the other hand, they cannot pay 
less than the meat prices warrant and get their require- 
ments of livestock. No matter where or how the packer 
buys his livestock, that is the daily rule he must follow. 
There is no other. 


Fla We 


President 


ARMOUR 42? COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


We have prepared a book describing the economic and technical aspects 
of the marketing of livestock and meats. We will be glad to send it to you 
free, upon receipt of this coupon, with your name and address written on it. 
Armour and Company, Dept. OP-12, Chicago, Illinois 
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(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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E HAVE 
LAID TOM- 
LINSON TO 


REST. For the second 
time in a year, Death 
has struck among the 
officers of the Ameri- 
can National Live 
Stock Association. The 
two old wheel-horses, 
its attorney and its 
secretary—yoke-mates 
during a quarter of a 
century—passed away 
within four months of 
2ach other. 

Of course, Tomlin- 
son’s going was not 
unexpected. To those 
who had seen him re- 
cently it was sadly evi- 
dent that he was a 
marked man. We who 
were around him daily 
‘ealized how each pass- 
ing month sapped the 
remnants of his 
strength and seemed to 
add years to his age. 

But, with the loy- 
alty and great pati- 
ence that were his, he 
refused to admit him- 
self beaten. Patheti- 
cally weak, he contin- 
ued to come to the 
office up to within a 
few days of his death, 
remaining cheerful to 
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T.W. TOMLINSON 


the very last, and ap- 
parently confident, if 
not of recovery, at 
least of material im- 
provement. Six hours 
before he died he still 
spoke hopefully of the 
future. 

The trips he had 
taken during the sum- 
mer and fall with the 
main object of benefit- 
ing his health—first to 
Honolulu, then to 
Alaska, lastly through 
the South and East, 
spending a couple of 
weeks at the Battle 
Creek Sanatorium on 
his way back—had 
proved disappointing. 
After each journey he 
returned only more 
thin and tired. 

Three days after 
his return from the 
East he took to his 
bed, never to leave it 
again. Early in the 
morning of November 
13 the heart ceased to 
function. 

After services in 
Denver, the body was 
taken to his childhood 
home in Logansport, 
Indiana, there to rest 
beside that of his wife, 
who died in 1925. 





Thomas Wilbur Tomlinson was born December 9, 
1864. Entering Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
he was graduated from the law department of that 
institution. His first employment was with the Chi- 
cago offices of the Santa Fe Railroad. From there he 
went to the Union Stock Yards and Transit Company, 
and later to the Chicago Live Stock Exchange. It was 
during these early-year associations that he laid the 
groundwork for the amazing familiarity with the in- 
tricacies of freight rates and other abstruse angles of 
the live-stock business which was to stand him in such 
good stead later in life. 

When the schism in the old National Live Stock 
Association occurred at the convention in Denver in 
1905, and the seceding stockmen launched a new or- 
ganization, which they called the American Stock 
Growers’ Association, Tomlinson was brought from 
Chicago to become its secretary. The following year, 
when the fracture was again soldered together, 
and the American National Live Stock Association 
emerged in its present form, he was retained in that 
office. At no annual convention thereafter has any 
other name ever been considered for the job. That 
makes twenty-three years of continuous service, 
equaled only by the record of Sam Cowan, who be- 
came connected with the association the same year 
as Tomlinson, and likewise remained in the harness 
until the day of his death, last July. 

Headquarters of the consolidated association were 
established at Denver, and here Tomlinson made his 
home. 

* * * 

Had the country been combed, it would have been 
difficult to find another man who combined the essen- 
tial qualifications for this particular position in such 
a superlative degree as Tomlinson. He had the legal 
and technical equipment that made him more than a 
match for the railroad and other experts with whom 
he crossed swords in many a tilt during his long ad- 
ministration of the association’s affairs. In his well- 
ordered brain there was a pigeon-hole for every stray 
bit of knowledge which he felt might become useful 
some day, and it was ever ready to be brought forth 
at a moment’s notice. He liked his work—liked it to 
such a degree that it became his whole existence, to 
the exclusion of practically everything else. 

His cases were presented with great acumen. His 
briefs were models of lucidity and orderly arrange- 
ment, and his oral arguments were balanced and con- 
cise. While Cowan wielded the sledge-hammer of 
ponderous verbosity, depending upon the weight of 
his blows to drive his points home, Tomlinson’s mode 
of attack was subtle and incisive, but none the less 
effective. Afraid of wounding, and keeping strictly 

within the bounds of urbane phraseology, he was 
always a fair adversary, won his victories through the 
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sheer force of his logic, and left his opponents his 
personal friends. 

Even the driest statistical data his facile pen en- 
dowed with a certain charm. The last brief he wrote, 
on live-stock freight rates under the Hoch-Smith Res- 
olution, composed a few months before his death, is 
typical of his style and the mastery with which he 
handled his material. 


* * eS 


In the routine work of his office, Tomlinson was 
quietly efficient. Absorbed in his duties, he was never 
too busy to listen and to give advice. Everybody, high 
or low, he met on the same terms of courteous and 
affable fellowship. His temper was wonderfully serene 
and even. Seldom did he speak harshly or judge has- 
tily—and, if he did, he was always quick to regret 
and make amends. Those of us who were privileged 
to be associated with him daily for years can testify 
to. his unfailing kindness and the never-flagging cheer- 
fulness of his spirit. 

But it was at the annual conventions that Tomlin- 
son was at his best. His handling of the mass of detail 
devolving upon the secretary of a big organization 
on such occasions aroused the admiration of every- 
one who saw him in action. Never a cog slipped. 
President after president, during all these years, has 
leaned heavily on his genius for management. He 
knew everybody, and everybody liked him. The way 
he could conciliate opposing strategies and smooth 
over troubled waters, giving to each opinion its just 
due of courteous consideration, was a revelation. Born 
diplomat that he was, he hated strife—the strife that 
leaves a residue of ill feeling; and it is in no small 
measure due to his skill and consummate tact that con- 
flicting currents within the association for the past 
quarter-century have been kept harmoniously flowing 
toward the same goal, 

The last convention, at E] Paso, was a heavy tax 
on his waning strength. It is safe to say that not 
many of those who saw him there realized how near 
a breakdown he then was. But he could not be per- 
suaded to give up, and carried it through without a 
hitch. The action of the executive committee in grant- 
ing him a six-months’ vacation, on full pay, was deeply 
appreciated by him; but he was temperamentally un- 
able to take more than formal advantage of it. His 
habits were too firmly rooted. While he was in Den- 

ver he found it impossible to stay away from the 
office; during his absences he kept in constant touch 
with it; and he hurried back to it the moment his 
train pulled in at the station. His thoughts were ever 
on his work. 
* K * 

No man is indispensable, it is said. If anyone 

ever were, it was Tomlinson. 
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TRIBUTES BY OFFICERS OF ASSOCIATION AND 
CLOSE PERSONAL FRIENDS 


L. C. Brite, Marfa, Texas—President, American National Live 
Stock Association: 


When the sad news was flashed to us of the passing of our 
beloved friend and associate, T. W. Tomlinson, we were 
shocked, although we realized that he had been in failing health 
for some time. 

Having been closely associated with Tomlinson for the 
past two years, I the better appreciate his untiring efforts, his 
patience, his keen business foresight, his high ideals, and his 
many other qualifications. 

His was a life of service. For twenty-three years he has 
been the recognized head of the association; and no organiza- 
tion was ever blessed with a truer friend or a more loyal repre- 
sentative, 

ca * * 


Murpo MACKENZIE, Denver, Colorado—Former President: 


The passing of T. W. Tomlinson leaves the cherished 
memory of an esteemed friendship of twenty-five years. His 
keen, brilliant intellect was only equaled by his loyal, generous 
nature. Honorable and straightforward in business relations, 
the beneficial results of his efforts in behalf of the live-stock 
industry are beyond estimation, and its present prosperity is a 
monument to his attainments. 


* * * 


Ike T. Pryor, San Antonio, Texas—Former President: 


In the death of T. W. Tomlinson the American National 
Live Stock Association has lost one of the greatest friends 
and best and most efficient workers in that great organization. 
He was a man well versed in every line of endeavor in which 
the association was interested. During the time I was presi- 
dent I relied upon him to secure for me all information needed 
in order to carry out my program and advance the work and 
influence of the organization, and never once do I remember 
being disappointed. His assistance and great intellect were 
of wonderful value to the many succeeding presidents of this 
association, and none of them ever relied or called upon him 
in vain. He was one individual who worked more from a 
patriotic motive than for a salary. If he failed to receive 
his salary (which happened frequently), it made no difference 
in his interest in the work. 

Our organization has, indeed, sustained an almost irrep- 
arable loss in the death of this great, patriotic man, and I 
am sure the entire membership of the association joins with 
me in these few words of appreciation. 


* * * 


DWIGHT B, HEARD, Phoenix, Arizona—Former President: 


In the death of T. W. Tomlinson the cattlemen of this 
country have lost a lifelong friend. Tomlinson for over a 
quarter of a century gave the highest of service to the men 
in the live-stock industry. His splendid character, keen mind, 
and broad experience made this service of inestimable value. 
With good cheer, with courage, and with faith he met the 
problems of life, and has left a memory to those who knew 
him which will be long cherished. 


* * * 


JOHN B. KENprRICK, Sheridan, Wyoming—United States Sena- 
tor; Former President: 


The death of T. W. Tomlinson brings to a close a record 
of individual service in behalf of the live-stock industry of the 
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nation, and particularly of the West, that has rarely ever been 
equaled, and, so far as I know, has never been excelled. 


In his capacity as secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association for a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century, Tomlinson rendered many material services to the 
live-stock industry. In assuming the duties as secretary, he 
brought to his task a practical knowledge of railroad rates, 
together with a broad background of experience in dealing with 
the complex questions involved in the application of such rates. 
Through his consistent and logical appeals, he succeeded in a 
multitude of cases in reducing transportation charges already 
in effect, and in protecting against proposed increases that 
would have proved almost ruinous in their effects upon the 
shipper. With detailed information as to the conditions gov- 
erning the movement of live stock through our central markets, 
he was greatly helpful in promoting the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for federal supervision of such movement. 

His logical mind, his strong common-sense, his conscien- 
tious regard for the rights of others, his devotion to a principle 
in which he believed, his fidelity of purpose, and his unfailing 
courage in the face of opposition, qualified him vastly beyond 
the ordinary man as a leader in thought and action. 

The zeal and diligence with which he strove at all times 
to promote the welfare of the live-stock industry as a whole 
reflected a spirit of consecration. Now that his labors are 
finished, to me it seems lamentable that, of the unnumbered 
hosts of producers of live stock who have been the beneficiaries 
of his service, such a limited number have had the opportunity 
to know and appreciate the efficient efforts that he made in 
their behalf. 

As a friend and co-worker, Tomlinson was one of the most 
lovable men that I have ever known—uniformly courteous, 
kindly, and gentle to a degree. No man will be found qualified 
to follow in his footsteps, and the members of the great organi- 
zation which he has so ably served as secretary may well write: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


* * * 


FRED H. Brxsy, Long Beach, California—Former President: 


The live-stock interests have lost one of their greatest 
champions and one of the finest men we have ever had in our 
organization. It will be almost impossible to replace him. 


* * * 


C. M. O’DONEL, Bell Ranch, New Mexico—Former President: 


The American National Live Stock Association has been so 
long identified in the minds of men with the name of Tomlinson 
that it is difficult to realize the fact of separation. It will be 
some time before we are able to accept a new order of things 
where, when we open the door of his office, he will not be facing 
us in his familiar chair and we shall not hear again his cheery 
greeting. He had come to be looked upon as one of those 
permanent facts that remain unquestioned and unchallenged. 


Some of us can recall the time, twenty-three years back, 
when he first took office with the association, unknown as he 
was then to any but a few western stockmen, and we can still 
remember the keen pleasure with which we found ourselves in 
contact with a man whose mental processes moved with the 
smooth glide of a piston-rod. Whether he was laying open the 
central fact of a complicated situation or tearing aside the 
superfluous and setting out the essentials from a stack of 
freight tariffs, the operation was equally sure and equally 
effortless. He had the gift of seeing a problem in the daylight 
of reason and evidence. He had the gift too, and in a high 
degree, of friendship; and his relationship with most of those 
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with whom he had been associated was markel by a strong 
affection. 

* * * 
WILLIAM POLLMAN, Baker, Oregon—Vice-President: 


Tomlinson’s death is a great loss to the live-stock industry. 
A better friend I have never had. 


* * * 


GEORGE RUSSELL, JR., Elko, Nevada—Vice-President: 


Tomlinson’s faithful service as secretary, and his untiring 
and devoted interest in the welfare and success of the asso- 
ciation, will be long appreciated and remembered by the 


members. 
* ak * 


HUBBARD RUSSELL, Los Angeles, California—Vice-President: 


The news of Tomlinson’s death has brought to us, not 
only sorrow, but the realization of his worth. I doubt if there 
will ever be another secretary of any live-stock association 
as valuable to the cattlemen as he—a man who had given up 
to our interests by far the better part of his life; a man of 
a lovable nature, endearing him to all who knew him; a man 
whose intimate knowledge of everything, big and little, per- 
taining to the live-stock industry was unequaled; and, fur- 
thermore, a man who was alert and always in the foreground 
for the protection of the live-stock interests of our nation. 
His place will be hard to fill. 


* * * 


VICTOR CULBERSON, Silver City, New Mexico—Vice-President: 


Tomlinson’s death is a matter which we all feel very 
deeply. Aside from the close personal friendship which we 
all had for him, we realize the ability he had in conducting 
the affairs of the association. At the same time we feel that 
there were many things that Tomlinson had in hand which 
we are now at a loss to know just how to handle. However, 
we must do the best we can, and try to get someone who, we 
feel, in due course of time will be able to render as good 
services as Tomlinson. 

* * * 


CHARLES E, CoLuIns, Kit Carson, Colorado—Vice-President: 


In the death of our old-time secretary the live-stock in- 
dustry of the nation has lost a true friend and a faithful 
worker, whose services will long be remembered. His genial 
personality and great ability were outstanding. During all 
the years I have been acquainted with Tomlinson, I have 
never known a more faithful servant to the interests which 


he represented. 
* * * 


CHARLES D. CAREY, Cheyenne, Wyoming—Vice-President: 


T. W. Tomlinson, through his loyalty and unselfish de- 
votion to the American National Live Stock Association, by 
his sound judgment, well-directed energy, and patient effort, 
accomplished more for the cattle industry than perhaps any 
other individual. He will be greatly missed by the association 
and his many friends. 


* * * 


ROBERT GRAHAM, Alliance, Nebraska—President, Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association; Member, General Council: 


The members of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association 
feel that in the death of T. W. Tomlinson our organization 
has lost a valued friend and leader, whose wise counsel we 
held in high esteem. Tomlinson’s intimate knowledge of the 
troublesome problems confronting the live-stock industry has 
been of incalculable value. He had the courage to defend his 


views and was an aggressive fighter—a champion who never 
showed the white feather. His place will be hard to fill. Our 
members cherish his loyal devotion to our interests, and we 
take this method of paying our respects to his memory. 


* * * 


JOHN L. JORDAN, Cheyenne, Wyoming—President, Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association; Member, General Council: 


In the death of T. W. Tomlinson, stockmen of the country, 
generally, have sustained an irreparable loss. He was a most 
efficient secretary. His leadership was gratefully followed, 
and his friendship valued highly. His knowledge of men and 
affairs was broad and stimulating, and his ripened wisdom was 
a source of benefit and inspiration to all with whom he came 
in contact. The entire live-stock industry will mourn his 
passing. 


R. M. KLeperc, Corpus Christi, Texas—President, Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association; Member, Gen- 
eral Council: 


On behalf of the organized cattlemen of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, and New Mexico, it is my pleasure to offer our 
acknowledgment of ithe great and true service rendered to us 
by T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. He is entitled to the highest reward known 
to men—that of a knowledge of service well rendered; and to 
this end we express of him our great appreciation. 


* * * 


J. M. MACFARLANE, Salt Lake: City, Utah—President, Utah 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association; Member, General 
Council: 


In the passing of Secretary Tomlinson the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association has lost one of its most distin- 
guished officers and members. No face will be so missed at 
our next annual convention as that of Tomlinson. He was 
always there to greet you with a genial smile and a hearty 
welcome; was always careful not to hurt anybody’s feelings, 
and the first to recognize your efforts and to give encourage- 
ment when it was most needed. 

In his death I feel that I have lost one of my truest friends, 
and the association and the nation a Christian gentleman and 
a scholar. 

* * * 
H. J. SAxon, Willcox, Arizona—President, Arizona Cattle 

Growers’ Association; Member, General Council: 

All of us here in Arizona feel very keenly the death of 
Tomlinson, both because of the great loss to the live-stock 
industry and because of the loss of a good friend. 


* * * 


Ezra K. BAER, Meeker, Colorado—Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 

A common expression is that no man is so good that his 
place cannot be filled by another. The case of our good friend 
Tomlinson might be the exception that proves the rule; for, in 
my estimation, the hardest problem that has ever confronted 
the American National Live Stock Association is to replace the 
loss we have incurred through his untimely death. 


* * * 


GeorGE A. CLOUGH, San Francisco, California—Member, Exec- 
utive Committee: 
As I review my acquaintance with Tomlinson, he appears 
to me to have had three qualities to an unusual degree: he 
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was friendly, faithful, efficient. Men of widely divergent 
points of view, men of greatly different personalities, awak- 
ened in him an interested, genial friendliness. Faithfulness— 
yes, faithful unto the end. Notwithstanding repeated warn- 
ings, and despite the urgent demand of his associates that he 
take more rest, he could not release himself from the task of 
guarding the interests of those whom he served. As a lawyer, 
he was a master in the line in which he specialized. He per- 
sonally held a large part of my interest in the annual meet- 
ings of the American National Live Stock Association, and I 
deeply regret his loss. We shall not soon replace him. 


* * * 


S. P. DELATOUR, Lewellen, 
Committee: 


Nebraska—Member, Executive 


It was a severe shock to me to hear of the death of our 
esteemed secretary. As a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association, I came in 
close contact with Tomlinson for over twenty years, and 
learned to value him as a true friend, a man of extraordinary 
ability, and an able and competent officer, devoted to the live- 
stock interests, with whom it was always a pleasure to labor. 


* * * 


J. A. DONOVAN, Butte, Montana—Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 

In the death of T. W. Tomlinson, not only this association, 
but every stockman in this nation has lost a staunch ally and 
an ardent supporter. Tomlinson was not only exceptionally 
well informed as to the requirements and disadvantages of the 
stock-raising industry, but was also an indefatigable worker, 
in season and out—always in our behalf. After all efforts 
failed, his keen insight enabled him happily to meet a compro- 
mise with good grace, and he: seldom left a combat without 
bringing us some gain, 


* * * 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Spencer, Idaho—President, National Wool 
Growers’ Association; Member, Executive Committee: 


When the old National Live Stock Association lost Charlie 
Martin, we all thought that he could never be replaced. How- 
ever, those who knew T. W. Tomlinson, his successor, learned 
that all good is not concentrated in one man, unless it was in 
Secretary Tomlinson. His whole heart and soul was in his 
work. He was not only efficient and courageous, but brought 
to himself, not only the loyalty and love of his friends, but 
the respect of those against whom he had to contend in the 
course of his business. He will be a most difficult man to 
replace. 

* * * 


T. D. Hopart, Pampa, Texas—Member, Executive Committee: 

In the death of T. W. Tomlinson our American National 
Live Stock Association faces a great loss. I have lost a true, 
ncble friend. It is often said that any of us can easily be 
replaced. There are exceptions to all rules. In this case 
Tomlinson is the exception. 


* * * 


R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, Missouri—Secretary, American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association; Member, Executive 
Committee: 


It was with the deepest regret that we learned of the death 
of T. W. Tomlinson. His long and faithful years of service 
spent in the interests of the live-stock producers of this country 
have made for him a great host of friends and acquaintnaces, 
and his passing is sure to be keenly felt by all live-stock inter- 
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ests. His faithful and untiring efforts will long be remembered: 
by the live-stock producers of our country. 


* * * 


VERNON METCALF, Reno, Nevada—Secretary, Nevada Land and 
Live Stock Association; Member, Executive Committee: 


In the passing of T. W. Tomlinson the stock-raising in- 
dustry and the entire West have lost one of their real leaders. 
While a particular champion of the cause of stock-raising 
interests for equitable treatment in the matter of railroad 
freight rates and service, he had far above the average ability 
quickly to analyze and grasp the fundamentals in any issue, 
and to discuss them at the council table intelligently and dis- 
passionately. His reputation among those of us out this way 
was that of a true and highly valued servant and fellow- 
worker, and his memory will be cherished by all of us who 
came to know him. 


* * * 


D. A. MILLETT, Denver, Colorado—Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 

“Thou hast been faithful!” A wonderful commendation 
to the recipient of talents; for faithfulness means single- 
mindedness—and how rare it is; it means loyalty—and how 
the world suffers from lack of it; it means devotion—and how 
seldom one appears who centers on the thing at hand; it means 
ability—and how the earth is searched for it; it means adher- 
ence to the truth—and how few there be that find it. 

T. W. Tomlinson was faithful. 


* * * 


T. E. MITCHELL, Albert, New Mexico—Former Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee: 

In the death of T. W. Tomlinson the cattlemen of the 
United States have lost their most able advocate, actively in 
charge of the affairs of the American National Live Stock 
Association; always on guard, and never at a loss how to meet 
and resist the many insidious foes ever trying to encompass 
the association’s downfall. His loyalty and efficiency will 
always stand unchallenged, and remain as a monument to his 
great ability as the secretary of the American National. 


* * a 

A. R. Mopisett, Rushville, Nebraska—Member, Executive 
Committee: 
Tomlinson’s place will, indeed, be hard to fill. His whole 


soul was in his work, and there was nothing too hard for him 
if he was convinced it was for the best interest of the associa- 
tion. His energy, tact, and wonderful ability helped to make 
the association what it is. He leaves an honored name that 
will ever be associated with its trials and successes. 


* * * 


F. E. MoLuin, Norfolk, Nebraska—Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 

In Tomlinson’s death we have lost a friend of the kind we 
do not make every day. He was true, not only to his friends, 
but to his work. The stockmen of the West will long miss his 
keen mind and stout heart in solving their problems. 


* * * 
CHARLES A. Myers, Knight, Wyoming—Member, Executive 
Committee: 


The best friend and servitor of the cowman has passed on 
over the great divide. Honest, loyal, able, resourceful, the 
stockman’s debt to T. W. Tomlinson will never be paid in full. 
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Let us hope that in some sunny valley on the other side of the 
range he may find his loved ones waiting for him. 


* * * 


O. M. PLumMMeER, Portland, Oregon—Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 
The live-stock circles of America have lost a friend indeed. 
His place can never be filled, but he would want all of us to 
carry on in a brave manner. Life, at best, is such a short 
span, and our friend is only a short way ahead of us. 


* * * 


W. W. TuRNEY, El Paso, Texas—-Member, Executive Com- 
mittee: 

News of the untimely death of our friend T. W. Tomlinson 
was received as a great shock by the thousands of friends and 
acquaintances who knew him in connection with the live-stock 
industry, and who greatly appreciated the years of splendid 
service rendered by him in behalf, not only of those who were 
members of the American National Live Stock Association, but 
of those, wherever situated, who were even interested in live 
stock. 

Especially was this announcement deeply felt by that 
group of live-stock producers who helped to bring the American 
National organization into being, to provide for its adequate 
management, and who have been connected since the beginning 
with its affairs, sometimes prosperous and sometimes otherwise. 

The most important act done by this group was the elec- 
tion of T. W. Tomlinson as the secretary and general manager 
of this organization. He brought to it a splendid character, a 
well-trained mind, a right knowledge of freight rates and 
traffic matters, an abiding faith in the justness of the pro- 
ducers’ rights, and a determination to see to it that the pro- 
ducer of live animals should receive just and equitable treat- 
ment from all those with whom the activities of the association 
came in contact. 

Tomlinson was honorable to the highest degree. He was 
sincere to all men. He made lasting friendships, and never 
equivocated nor misrepresented. He was a loving and most 
devoted husband, and, until sorrow and ill-health bore upon 
him, always wore that happy smile that aided in making so 
many friends, and which we all so well remember. 

His services to the association were invaluable; and now, 
since we must face the problem of a successor, we are amazed 
when we think of his many qualifications and attributes, and 
endeavor to apply them to any other person whom we now 
know and whom we may think of as his successor. 

The truth is that, largely, Tomlinson was the association, 
and if it is to continue and prosper, which we are all deter- 
mined it shall, it behooves us to act with keen discernment in 
the filling of his place. 


4 * * 


WEBSTER S. WHINNERY, Lake City, Colorado—Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee: 


Tomlinson’s passing is a great loss to the stock-growing 
interests of the West, whose battles he fought for years. It 
was my privilege, as a member of the Executive Committee 
of the American National Live Stock Association, repeatedly 
to make the motion for his retention as secretary of that organ- 
ization, and the motion was always carried by a unanimous 
vote. All stockmen recognized his worth and many sterling 
qualities, and the great work he was doing in our behalf. The 
presidents of the National Association came and went, but 
each one vested a large portion of its successful management 
.upon Tomlinson’s shoulders. His leadership will be missed, 


and his personal friends, whose numbers are legion, will miss 
him more. 
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J. B. WiLson, McKinley, Wyoming—Secretary, Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association; Member, Executive Committee: 
The live-stock industry, in the passing of T. W. Tomlinson, 

has lost one of its greatest friends. No one in this country 

has ever accomplished more for its upbuilding than he. 

-His place will. be extremely difficult to fill. He will be 
missed by his friendes, who are legion, by his community and 
state, and particularly by the live-stock producers of this great 
nation. 


* * * 


Mrs. E. H. Crass, Phoenix, Arizona—Secretary, Arizona Cat- 
tle Growers’ Association: 


Tomlinson’s place in the organization work of the live-stock 
industry will be hard to fill. He stands out in our memory as 
one who was indispensable. But, to all who knew Tomlinson 
personally, there will be a sense of loss that cannot be meas- 
ured by his efficient and splendid work in the organization. 
We feel the loss of a personal friend who placed service above 
everything else in life. 

* * * 


F. R. MARSHALL, Salt Lake City, Utah—Secretary, National 
Wool Growers’ Association: 


It is hardly possible that many of the stockmen in western 
states realize the extent of their indebtedness to T. W. Tomlin- 
son. 

For many years there has been full co-operation between 
the offices of the American National Live Stock Association 
and the National Wool Growers’ Association. Since 1920 I 
have been familiar with Tomlinson’s continued hard and 
courageous work in securing for stockmen the best possible 
transportation facilities and at fair rates. He accomplished 
a great deal and placed the question of freight rates upon a 
basis that insures favorable conclusion on those phases of the 
problem upon which he was engaged when he was so unfortu- 
nately taken. 

(The record of his life and work speaks eloquently for his 
long and kindly remembrance by all who had the good fortune 
to enjoy his acquaintance. 


* * * 


WILL C. BARNES, Washington, D. C.—Former Assistant United 
States Forester: 


The news that Secretary Tomlinson had “gone down the 
long trail” came across the range lands as a sorrowful mes 
sage to his friends all over this country. Especially is his 
death a matter of sincere and deep regret to the many forest 
officers with whom he came in close contact during his more 
than twenty years as secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

I am sure there is not a single forest officer but who feels 
that the late secretary was always just and fair in his attitude 
toward the policies and plans of the Service. There have been 
times when the long-continued friendly relations between the 
two organizations, each working for the general good of the 
live-stock industry, were in danger of rupture. Through it all 
“Tom” kept a level head and a firm hand on the “controls.” 
His sound judgment and fine sense of values steered the affairs 
of the association safely through a somewhat turbulent period. 
Yet never for an instant did he forget the confidence the stock- 
men had in him or betray his leadership of their cause. 

His genial presence will be greatly missed at the future 
meetings of the association. To me his passing means the loss 
of a loved and very close personal friend—a friendship that 
runs back almost a quarter of a century. His place will not 
be an easy one to fill. 
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JOHN H. HATTON, Denver, Colorado—Assistant District For- 
ester: 


The intimate contacts between the organization repre- 
sented by T. W. Tomlinson and the Forest Service through the 
years of adjustment and development of the national-forest 
grazing regulations, and the mutual interest in live-stock and 
range questions that would naturally arise throughout the 
national-forest range states, fostered most pleasant acquaint- 
ances and relations. His attitude toward local and national 
questions was broad, and he took the lead in many matters of 
constructive policy which he felt would be for the permanent 
good of the live-stock people. He was one of the first to advo- 
cate control and supervision of grazing on the public domain, 
and never lost an opportunity to add his weight to any pro- 
gram looking to that end. 


* * * 


JAMES E. POOLE, Chicago, Illinois—Market Editor, THE PRo- 
DUCER: 


In January, 1899, twenty representatives of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange reached Denver to attend the second 
annual convention of the National Live Stock Exchange. The 
death of T. W. Tomlinson leaves but two survivors of that 
party. My acquaintance with him dates from the time he 
became traffic expert for the Chicago exchange. Charles A. 
Mallory, chairman of the railroad committee, was in quest of 
a competent incumbent, when Tomlinson entered his office, 
stated his qualifications, and was immediately selected. His 
training had been with the Santa Fe, and no sooner had he 
assumed his exchange position than his versatility was recog- 
nized. The death of Charles Martin afforded him a new 
sphere. Had he remained in Chicago, he would have been pro- 
moted to the exchange secretaryship. 

Tomlinson’s energy was dynamic, his experience vast, and 
his knowledge of that remarkable fabrication known as 
the American rail-rate system almost inconceivable. He had 
the combined faculty of application and absorption. At mas- 
tering intricate problems, he had no superior. He was a nat- 
ural, and perhaps unconscious, psychologist, possessing pecu- 
liar insight into human idiosyncrasy. His sound philosophy 
carried him through difficult situations; his geniality cemented 
strong friendships. He discharged a difficult task better than 
any contemporary, qualified and willing to carry on the work. 
During his secretaryship of the association the national live- 
stock interest passed through a trying period. His pilotage 
was unerring. He is entitled to a conspicuous place in the 
annals of the industry. 





OLD PRACTICES IN CATTLE-BREEDING 
BECOMING OBSOLETE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


UNDAMENTALLY the commercial cattle situation has 

not been changed by recent price convulsions. What has 
happened merely clarified the atmosphere, incidentally posting 
danger-signals that cannot be safely ignored, although recur- 
rence of such buying furores as occurred last fall may be 
expected. 

Despite the crash in fat-cattle values in November, deliv- 
eries of stock cattle were readily consummated, and the entire 
western cattle-growing area went into the winter practically 
depleted of aged cattle, with fewer yearlings and two-year-old 
steers than at any time within the memory of veteran cowmen, 
and with the 1928 calf crop sold up closer than ever before, 
insuring hard picking for yearling buyers next spring and fall. 
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While the cow population of the southwestern breeding- 
ground has not been seriously reduced, much of the female 
holding is reaching the limit of its period of usefulness, and 
must soon go to the shambles. Meanwhile, owing to high 
prices paid for heifers, both calves and yearlings, by beef- 
makers, restocking with young female cattle is difficult. 


This year the northwestern pastureman was practically 
eliminated from spring competition on replacement cattle in 
the southern storehouse. In 1929 Kansas graziers will en- 
counter increasing difficulty in securing the type of steers 
needed to make beef on grass during the summer, giving them 
the alternative of taking younger cattle and fewer of them. All 
over the Northwest, cattle were gathered closely, in response 
to the magnetic influence of attractive prices, for both grass 
beef and stockers, and, despite the drop in values late in the 
season, few contractors “welched” on their engagements. 


Liquidation of western cattle was completed during the 
gathering season of 1928, with the exception of aged cows. 
Already interest is manifested in 1929 replenishment, unborn 
calves of standard quality having been contracted for fall 
delivery at $50 per head. 

What was tantamount to cattle-price inflation at the mar- 
ket last August and September may recur. At that stage it 
was obvious inflation, as subsequent depreciation demonstrated, 
but the next advance may indicate legitimate values. When 
speculative energy creates false values temporarily, as was the 
case recently, speedy readjustment is inevitable. 


Prompt collapse of that boom at the incipient stage was 
an actual boon to the entire industry, as it averted investment 
on an enormous scale, which, in the finality of the process, 
would have repeated the debacle of 1920. As it was, millions 
were lost by speculators who contracted cattle at the crest of 
the rise, in expectancy of an immediate turn-over at a profit, 
and by Corn Belt feeders who, ignoring precedent, took fat 
cattle back to the country from the central markets for a short 
feed—a process involving competition with killers, depriving 
them temporarily of part of their beef supply, and creating an 
accumulation in feeders’ hands that was cut loose in October 
and November, when holders realized their indiscretion. 


These cattle were resold by the hundred thousand at a 
loss, either in actual money or in a feed bill, for which owners 
were not reimbursed. This reckless buying created a fictitious 
market when cattle were taken out, developing a similar con- 
dition on their return to market; and, as the bulk of them 
were steers weighing 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, another demonstra- 
tion was made of the hazard incidental to handling such cattle. 
The boom and its subsequent collapse do not mean, however, 
that beef cattle are not good property, or that the pinnacle of 
values has been reached. In fact, all the handwriting on the 
wall indicates otherwise. 

’ How closely western cattle were sold up late in 1928 is 
indicated by a market enumeration of range cattle but slightly 
less than in 1927, discrediting every prophecy made earlier in 
the season, some of these forecasts indicating a 50 per cent 
curtailment, compared with the previous year; the fact being 
that cattle of all ages, including cows and heifers, were loaded 
in response to the influence of prices. A Montana operator 
who, early in the season, asserted an intention to sell nothing 
but dry cows, carrying his calves into the yearling stage, 
reached Chicago early in November with a consignment of wet 
cows, and by way of explanation said: “I got $50 per head 
for my calves; these cows net me $85 per head at the market. 
That kind of money is good enough for me.” This is a typical 
case. Not only has a harvest of dry cows been in progress, 
but females that could consistently have been held were sacri- 
ficed. 
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In many instances, cattlemen embraced a favorable oppor- 
tunity to clean up overdue and frequently renewed paper; 
others, after wrestling with adversity for more than half a 
decade, decided to enjoy at least a brief surcease from worry. 
Not only were many herds depleted, but others were dispersed. 
Along last August, when the boom was at its height, a specu- 
lator visited the owner of a small herd in northern Montana, 
tempting him with a bid of $40,000 on a smear of cattle—some 
700 head—comprising cows, calves, yearlings, and older steers. 
Meeting refusal, he gradually raised his offer until $50,000 
had been reached; whereupon the owner’s wife, whose fondest 
conception of wealth had been exceeded, settled the debate by 
accepting. In the ordinary course of the season’s events, the 
aged cattle, dry cows, and some of the yearlings in the herd 
would have gone to market; in speculative hands, the entire 
package went to the loading point, leaving an empty pasture. 
The cattleman went to California to enjoy a vacation. Next 
spring he will face the problem of getting back into business. 
This is another typical case, making but one forecast possible 
—an early and unprecedented demand for breeding and stock 
cattle. 

Beef is a popular food with the masses, and always will 
be, by reason of its palatability. Pork, reputed to be the poor 
man’s meat, possesses a pronounced flavor calculated to jade 
the appetite. Lamb is handicapped in this respect to an even 
greater degree, and mutton, owing to its stronger flavor, is 
eaten by a few. But beef has a constant place in the diet of 
the average family, from which it can be displaced only by 
price. 

Confirmation of this is furnished by the facility with 
which the market absorbs enormous quantities of nondescript 
and inferior beef—the product of dairy culls, bovine derelicts 
of many varieties, the flotsam and jetsam of production. Swine 
and lamb production has made long strides toward standard- 
ization in recent years, as a narrowing price spread indicates. 
The bovine species still sends into food-supply channels a 
heterogeneous mass, ranging from emaciated cows, rubbery 
bulls, and inferior steers, which growers, despite the premium 
paid for quality, persist in developing—possibly on the theory 
that the market demands variety, but more probably owing to 
a pronounced human trait of working along the lines of least 
resistance. 

That inferior cattle now command prices which would have 
been considered high for qualitied, well-conditioned types a few 
years. back merely emphasizes beef popularity. Killers have 
recently paid $9 per cwt. for specimens of the lowest stage of 
bovine degradation, while $18 was the quotation on choice 
yearlings. Intrinsic value, reckoned with the former price, 
was relatively high. The proportion of choice beef in current 
production is limited—a sad commentary on the strenuous 
uplift. campaign carried on incessantly for more than a quar- 
ter of a century by the agencies of state fairs, live-stock exposi- 
tions, and group and individual breed effort, stimulated by 
breed rivalry and other factors. Mediocre and inferior cattle, 
like the poor of Scripture, appear to be always with us. 


A condition has been reached where depletion of reserve 
commercial cattle stocks cannot be concealed or camouflaged. 
And it is equally certain that creation of another surplus, such 
as free grass and cheap corn developed subsequent to the 
Civil War, continuing until 1927, will be impossible during the 
life of this generation. 

From inception to finality of the operation, making a two- 
year-old steer consumes three years; an eighteen-month-old 
yearling of the thousand-pound type requires two years; and 
a diminutive “baby beef,” fourteen to eighteen months, making 
allowance for the period of gestation; so that the overproduc- 
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tion bugaboo is not applicable to this phase of agrarian indus- 
try. Mass production is no longer to be reckoned with, grad- 
ual elimination of the “big outfits” persisting. 

Indicative of this was the last shipment by the Matador 
Cattle Company from its Montana pastures to the Chicago 
market in 1927—a clean-up package of cows, from pastures 
where the same outfit grazed some 20,000 steers recently. 
And it is significant that these pastures are now the habitat 
of sheep—a western stock mutation worth considering in spec- 
ulating on future beef supply. 

Beef production is still at the contracting stage of the 
production cycle. The heavy purchase of fleshy cattle made 
by the Corn Belt last fall will be liquidated before the winter 
has passed, as it was purchased for a prompt turn-over. Im- 
mediately thereafter the real situation will become known. 

The rise of grass all over the pastoral area, east and west, 
is but a few weeks distant, and already the. cattleman’s 
thoughts are turning seriously to the important subject of 
replacement. 

During the ensuing three years liquidation of aged and 
aging cows will be imperative, insuring a series of short calf 
crops, for which feeders will bid aggressively, the probability 
being that 1929 prices will be repeated for years to come. 
Under such conditions, actual or prospective, any substantial 
reaction in values can be merely temporary. 


So close have aged cattle been gathered that pasture- 
owners and lessees are seriously considering carrying calves to 
the two-year-old stage to consume their grass. Should this 
policy become economically necessary, beef production would 
be further curtailed; but it is probable that, in any competition 
between feeders and graziers for division of the calf crop, 
feeders will bag the major portion, as they are able to get a 
turn-over in a year or less, minimizing the incidental hazard. 


Each succeeding year makes a new chapter of cattle his- 
tory. That of 1929 will recall previous chapters by running 
contrariwise. The industry is at the inception of a new era, 
in which economic production, on a quality basis, will be funda- 
mental and essential. Old practices in breeding, development, 
and finishing are definitely obsolete. 


COURSE OF CATTLE MARKET PREFIGURED 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


PECULATION CONCERNINGTHE PROBABLE COURSE 

of the commercial cattle market during 1929 and succeed- 
ing years must take several factors into consideration, not the 
least of which is consumer buying power. It will be admitted 
that present live-cattle prices are high; also that beef is an 
expensive food. Restricted production, especially when con- 
trasted with post-war plenitude, has placed it in the category 
of luxuries with a considerable consuming element. Cost alone 
has either banished beef from the dining-car, hotel, and restau- 
rant menus or restricted it to infrequent mention. The 
strike declared last October by kosher-meat distributors at 
New York concerned beef mainly, and could not be construed 
otherwise than a protest against advancing prices, although 
the ostensible reason was a premium on kosher forequarters 
over hindquarters. High prices have a tendency to restrict 


consumption as effectively as they stimulate production, and 
this is what has happened to beef. However, producers have 
encouragement in the fact that consumption has been so well 
sustained, despite an appreciation of 75 to 100 per cent in 
values of live cattle, and even more in retail prices, owing to 
mounting cost of processing and distribution. 

Reliable statistics concerning prospective cattle supply are 
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unavailable. The only data worth considering are the period- 
ical slaughter statement issued by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and that does not include a considerable volume 
which evades enumeration by not coming under the scope of 
government inspection. These figures show a decrease in 
round figures of one million head annually since 1927, with 
certainty of further restriction during the ensuing two or three 
years—even larger, unless rehabilitation of the industry makes 
more rapid progress than appears probable. Cattle slaughter 
under federal inspection was maintained above the ten-million 
mark in 1926 and 1927 by an effort to convert the much-adver- 
tised corn surplus of that period into beef. Not until the lat- 
ter half of 1927, when the aforesaid surplus had disappeared, 
was perceptible diminution detected. 


During the twelve-month period ending with June, 1927, 
this slaughter aggregated 10,050,000 heads, compared with 
10,098,000 during the previous corresponding period. During 
the twelve months ending June, 1928, it was sharply contracted 
to 9,040,000, and will show further diminution during the cor- 
responding period ending June, 1929. Each month’s enumera- 
tion during 1928 confirmed the previous impression that the 
industry was well into the contraction period of the production 
cycle. October recorded heavy deliveries of cattle at the cen- 
tral markets, but beef production fell down sharply, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1927, total slaughter under 
federal inspection figuring 801,000, against 895,000 last year, 
while for the ten months ending October, 1928, slaughter was 
but 7,038,000 head, against 7,877,000 in 1927. It is significant 
that, while October slaughter was about 5 per cent less than 
1927, the stocker and feeder movement increased 12.5 per cent. 


But it is not a logical assumption that beef cattle are even 
reasonably plentiful. Mere transference does not create. High 
prices during the latter half of 1928 depleted reserve stocks of 
commercial cattle to probably the lowest ebb in the annals of 
the industry. If feeders did curb their propensity to acquire 
heavy steers in October and November, demand for light stock 
cattle at no time abated, those who awaited a November bar- 
gain sale running into hard picking and advancing prices, 
despite a concurrent slump in fat-cattle values. The obvious 
and indisputable facts are that the residue of the aged-steer 
population of the trans-Missouri region disappeared under 
drastic gathering late in 1928, that yearlings were closely 
garnered in response to insatiable feed-lot requirements, and 
that the 1928 calf crop was bought up by feeders closer than 
ever before, this applying both to steers and heifers. 

Beef production during 1929 should not exceed that of 
1928, and will probably show a deficiency when slaughter 
reaches the enumeration stage. Stress has been laid on re- 
placement volume consequent on the midsummer inflation last 
year, when the slogan “get cattle” was sounded all over the 
country; but analysis of the figures does not indicate an ex- 
cessive purchase, except in the case of heavy cattle, of which 
liquidation began a few weeks later, when holders realized 
their error, becoming equally anxious to unload almost over- 
night, which precipitated the early November crash, when fat 
1,200- to 1,600-pound bullocks depreciated $2 per cwt. within 
a few days, and were piled into the markets so precipitately 
as to be unsalable, recalling a similar catastrophe late in 1926. 

With this accumulation of overweight bullocks out of the 
way, weekly beef production reduced, and recurrence of an 
increasingly serious replacement problem, both on feed-lot and 
on pasture account, renewal of speculative activity, always 
latent, may be expected. Cognizance must also be taken of 
the fact that the cattle-buying furore of 1928, which had its 
inception in July, collapsed in October when reason was re- 
stored, and bankers put a curb on reckless purchasing. 
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Again statistics are lacking, as the onlyinformetibn 4vail- 
able concerns public market output, practically no gauge on 
an increasing direct-from-pasture-to-feed-lot movement being 
available. That this movement was heavy during the August- 
to-October period is an open secret, but much of it represented 
young, light cattle that can be nursed into next summer, while 
the movement through market gateways carried a large per- 
centage of heavy bullocks scheduled for early arrival at the 
shambles. 

The extent of this buying craze is indicated by the fact 
that July purchases of stock and feeding cattle in 1928 at ten 
major markets were 4.59 per cent greater than in 1927, the 
August purchase was 15.68 per cent greater, while that of 
September showed a gain of 43.65 per cent. In October the 
increase dropped to 14.69, due to practical cessation of heavy- 
cattle purchasing by the country, which had meanwhile awak- 
ened to the danger of investment at inflated prices. 

At the end of the year the feeding area was engaged in 
persistent liquidation of cattle acquired at high prices and at 
weights necessitating early marketing. By the end of Febru- 
ary this task will probably reach the accomplishment stage, 
whereupon a “new book”—to use race-track parlance—will be 
made. Whatever happens during the coming year will recall 
events of 1928 in one respect: it will be different. 


THE LUSCIOUS LAMB* 


BY D. W. HARTZELL 
Lamb Specialist, National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago, Illinois 


RIENTAL PEOPLES, especially the nomadic tribes, 
always have used the meat of lamb and mutton. It may 
interest you to know that they frequently serve a whole lamb 
roasted, as we serve suckling pig. A friend of mine recently 
had a very interesting experience. He was entertained at din- 
ner by a real sheik—a chief of many Arab tribes. He is a man 
whose family dates back to the time of Mohammed, and my 
friend found him cultured and refined. He invited a group of 
people to dinner in his charming Algerian home. At each side 
of the entrance door was stationed an Arab in picturesque 
native garb, as immobile as a statue. Of course, all the women 
in the party were Europeans, as the women of these tribes do 
not appear at social functions with their husbands. 

Another queer custom of these people is that father and 
son never break bread together. In this instance the guests 
were received by their host, at whose side stood a venerable 
old man, whom he introduced simply as “my father.” After 
graciously greeting his son’s guests, he disappeared, and they 
saw him no more. 

Dinner was announced, and it progressed in quite the usual 
fashion followed and understood by western peoples, until the 
meat course. A whole lamb was set upon the table. Then, 
following the example of their host, the guests helped them- 
selves to the meat by tearing it off with their fingers. How- 
ever, the lamb was deliciously cooked, and the guests all 
enjoyed it, in spite of the queer method of serving it. 

I am not giving this to you as an economical lamb dish, 
but as an interesting custom of a different race. 

Lamb is one of the most delicate and delicious of meats; 
and yet, strangely enough, while the yearly per-capita con- 
sumption of meat in 1926 was 142.8 pounds, the consumption 
of lamb was only 5.5 pounds. What is the reason for this con- 
dition? The only answer seems to be that the housewife is not 
so familiar with the possibilities of lamb as she should be. 


*Address given before the annual convention of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association, San Francisco, November 16, 1928. 
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A great many of us think in terms of legs and loins when 
selecting lamb, and forget the forequarter cuts, which can be 
put to a dozen attractive uses. Lamb-stew, cut from the neck, 
breast, or shoulder, and properly made, is perfectly delicious. 
To my way of thinking, there is no other meat which makes 
quite so savory a stew as does lamb. The same cuts that are 
used for stew may be made into excellent meat-pies. For this 
purpose, the bones should be removed. This may be done before 
the meat is cooked, or by partially cooking, so that ithe bones 
may be removed easily. If you want a roast, the forequarter 
will furnish this, too. The shoulder, boned and rolled, makes 
a roast which rivals in juiciness and tenderness the choice leg. 
The breast likewise may be boned and rolled into an attractive 
roast. The forequarter also will furnish you wiih chops, if you 
want a quickly cooked meat dish. Chops may be cut from the 
boned and rolled shoulder. These are sometimes called “Sara- 
toga chops.” The vertebre may be removed from neck slices, 
the meat skewered into place, and sautéed. Served with 
mashed potatoes and peas, this makes an appetizing and 
economical meat dish. 


If the housewife would consistently use all the cuts of the 
meat animal, she could lessen the spread in prices between 
the cuts in great demand and the cuts in little demand. In 
other words, all the demand for all of the cuts would be more 
nearly equal, and so would the prices asked for the different 
cuts. Economy in buying meat depends to a large extent upon 
knowing how to use all the cuts of the animal. 


One of the problems in buying lamb is how to tell whether 
it is lamb or mutton. Quality in lamb is indicated by the char- 
acteristics of the fat-covering, the flesh, and ithe bone. The fat 
should be smooth and even over the entire carcass; but it is 
only in the most highly finished sheep that the legs and shanks 
are completely covered. Besides being properly finished, a car- 
cass must have proper quality of flesh and bone. The flesh 
should be firm and fine-grained. The color of the flesh varies 
from light pink in lamb to a dull brick-red in mature mutton. 
The fat-covering and the kidney fat should be clear and white. 
The bones are an important indication of the maturity of the 
carcass. In lambs the brisket is soft and red, and the ribs and 
shank-bones are colored by blood-vessels. In mature sheep the 
bones are white and hard. The break-joint distinguishes lambs 
and yearlings from mature sheep. The “break-joint” or “lamb 
joint” is a temporary cartilage which forms a dentate suture 
in the head of the shin-bone immediately above the ankle. In 
dressing lambs and some yearlings, the foot can be broken off 
at this cartilage, giving the end of the shank a saw-tooth shape. 
In lambs the broken surface is smooth and moist, and in year- 
lings it becomes more porous and dry. The shanks of the 
mature sheep will not break, because the cartilage is knit or 
ossified; therefore the foot is taken off at the ankle instead, 
making a “round-joint.” 

While weight does indicate to a certain extent the age of 
the carcass, it is a mistake to think that quality is only found 
in light-weight lamb. A heavy lamb may be of the same age 
and of just as good quality as a light-weight lamb. A good 
many heavy lambs are coming on to the market, due to the fact 
that the producers are introducing better blood into their flocks. 
Housewives are apt to discriminate against the heavy lambs, 
because they are afraid that they are being sold mutton for 
lamb. 

A case which will illustrate this point was brought to the 
attention of a man in the Department of Agriculture. A board- 
ing-house keeper ordered two legs of lamb. When she discov- 
ered that they weighed seventeen and a half pounds, she was 
sure she had been sold mutton, because she had been told that 
two legs of lamb would never weigh that much. The price of the 
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lamb was six cents a pound less than she ordinarily paid, but 
it was higher at that than the price of mutton. The govern- 
ment man pointed out to her that the lamb had every indica- 
tion of quality, and it was not unusual for two legs to weigh 
as much as seventeen and a half pounds. Upon cooking, it was 
found that the lamb was of a high quality. 

Heavy lambs should not be discriminated against, because 
those who have a large number of persons to feed will find that 
heavy lamb cuts to a very good advantage. There is no sacrifice 
of quality, and there is likely to be a saving in price. 

If you do not use lamb at all, or if you do not use anything 
except the leg and loin, it will pay you to get acquainted with 
this very delicious and highly nutritious meat. 


NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN PASS 
RESOLUTIONS 


EAFFIRMATION OF RESOLUTIONS previously passed 

was voted by the executive committee of the New Mexico 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, meeting in Tucumcari 
on October 20. This included: indorsement of the Haugen 
bill for amending the Packers and Stock-Yards Act by throw- 
ing the burden of proof upon market agencies filing new 
schedules of charges, in hearings before the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to the justification of such charges, and by 
expressly granting the secretary the right to inspect the 
records of agencies; opposition to the Capper-Tincher bill, 
which would authorize the secretary to close private stock- 
yards to direct shipments; demand for a duty on hides and 
an advance in the tariff on beef products; protest against 
putting Mexican labor on the quota basis, as proposed in the 
Box bill; request for increased appropriations for agricultural 
research work, control of predatory animals and range- 
destroying rodents, improvements on national forests, and 
maintenance of the meat-grading service; and support of the 
proposal for leasing the public domain and purchase of iso- 
lated tracts of government lands. A new resolution was 
adopted, opposing any further grants of public lands to Indians 
within the State of New Mexico. 

In a letter from R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the history of the failure of the 
last session of Congress to pass the appropriation of $50,000 
for carrying on meat-grading on a free basis was related. 
In spite of this, the work was making progress, he said, the 
packers continuing to make use of the government service 
by paying the fee of $2 per hour. 


NEVADA STOCKMEN IN CONVENTION 


OST OF THE TWO-DAY SESSION of the Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association, in annual convention at 
Minden, November 23 and 24, was devoted to a discussion of 
the coyote-control problem. Disagreement existed as to the 
best way of handling this matter, which finally was turned 
over to the executive committee for action prior to the assem- 
bling of the state legislature. 
Resolutions were adopted— 


Requesting Secretary of Agriculture to continue in force 
existing quarantine against food animals and meats origi: 
nating in countries where foot-and-mouth disease prevails; 

Demanding tariff on hides; 

Urging co-operation between association and Nevada 


State Board of Stock Commissioners looking to curbing of live 
stock losses from theft; 

‘Advocating amendment to laws facilitating removal of 
abandoned horses from range; 
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Recommending certain changes in grazing rules on na- 


tional forests, including: elimination of transfer penalties 
on renewals of permits to purchasers; closing of forest ranges 
to admission of new permittees where range would be taken 
from established permit-holders; liberalization of policy regard- 
ing permission for non-use without loss of grazing privileges; 
definite policy protecting holders of ten-year permits; continu- 
ation of state’s grazing-fee appeal until change is provided 
relieving Nevada stockmen of paying higher fees in proportion 
to value of range than those of other states; 

Indorsing plan of central committee of association mem- 
bers to seek permanent solution of grazing problem; 

Approving campaign for redesignation of Humboldt, 
Nevada, and Toiyabe forests as grazing reserves; 

Authorizing executive committee to initiate plans for sup- 
port of national cattle and sheep organizations through state 
associations on basis of each state’s live-stock population; 

Urging increase in appropriation for office of state engi- 
neer for handling accumulation of stock-water rights applica- 
tions. 

In succession to C. W. Griswold, who wished to retire after 
two years’ service, H. F. Dangberg, of Minden, was elected 
president. E.R. Marvel, of Battle Mountain, was named first 
vice-president, and R. T. Swallow, of Ely, second vice-presi- 


dent. Vernon Metcalf, of Reno, continues as secretary. 


——— 


CALIFORNIA WOOL-GROWERS OPPOSE 
CAPPER-HOPE BILL 


PPOSITION to “all attempted legislation for the purpose 
O of restricting live-stock market outlets,” and especially 
the measure known as the Capper-Hope bill, was voiced in a 
resolution passed at the convention of the California Wool 
Growers’ Association, held in San Francisco, November 16 and 
17. Other resolutions favored the enactment of legislation 
clearly setting forth a national policy respecting the utilization 
of grazing resources on national forests, urged appropriations 
for predatory-animal control and sheep-disease investigations, 
and indorsed the market news service of the federal govern- 
ment in co-operation with the state department of agriculture. 


J. H. Petersen, of Dixon, was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent, and A. T. Spencer, of Woodland, vice-president, 


NEW HEAD OF HEREFORD BREEDERS 


T THE ANNUAL MERTING of the American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association, held in connection with the 
American Royal Live Stock Show in Kansas City, Missouri, 
last month, Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the American National Live 
Stock Association, was elected president, and R. P. Lamont, 
Jr., of Larkspur, Colorado, likewise on the executive committee, 
was named vice-president. R. J. Kinzer continues as secretary. 
The secretary’s report showed registrations during the 
year of 97,732 cattle—an increase of 10,857 over the previous 
year. The association’s membership is now 13,901, of whom 
\01 were added during the year. 


GRAZING-FEE COMMITTEE PROPOSED 


Bear eae ae of the Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana 
wool growers’ associations, the Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Montana cattle associations, and the Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association met in conference at Pocatello, Idaho, 
November 16, 1928, to review the status of matters relating 
io Forest Service grazing fees. It was the consensus of 
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opinion that new developments might arise in this connection 
at any time, and that, to be prepared to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all concerned, a central committee should be organ- 
ized without delay, consisting of one representative from 
each state cattle association, one from each state sheep asso- 
ciation, and one from each of the national live-stock associa- 
tions; that each association should be asked to authorize .its 
member on this committee to represent it in all matters of 
policy regarding Forest Service grazing fees and adminis- 
tration—-subject, of course, to later sanction; and that each 
association agree, pending the outcome of this effort, to pre- 
sent a solid front on these matters, and not to negotiate any 
further settlement of grazing-fee questions, or broad matters 
of policy, by itself. 

As a temporary organization, the following were selected 
as members of the committee, to be replaced at will by the 
association concerned: ‘R. C. Rich, of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association; L. E. Dillingham, of the Idaho Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association; James A. Hooper, of the Utah 
Wool Growers’ Association; Bert Orr, of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association; W. G. Gilbert, of the Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association; and Vernon Metcalf, of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association. R. C. Rich was elected 
temporary chairman, and authorized to proceed to organize 
the central committee by calling on all states, not repre- 
sented at the meeting, to name their selections. 


NATIONAL GRANGE IN SESSION 


ITH AN ESTIMATED ATTENDANCE of eight thou- 

sand members, the sixty-second annual session of the 
National Grange was held at Washington, D. C., November 
14-23, 1928. The convention was addressed by President 
Coolidge, Vice-President-elect Charles H. Curtis, Senators 
William E. Borah and Charles L. McNary, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Rennick W. Dunlap, and many others 
prominent in public life. 

The outstanding feature of the session was the adoption 
of a concrete farm program, covering four practical phases 
of agricultural development which, it was believed, required 
early enactment if the present farm depression is to be 
relieved. This program is stated thus: 


1. Revise tariff schedules so as to give American farmers 
full benefits of American market for all agricultural prod- 
ucts produced in this country, and for all articles manufac- 
tured from such products; 


2. Establish a flexible system of export debentures, in 
order to extend tariff benefits to farm products of which 
there may be an exportable surplus; 


3. Fix a national land policy designed to check uneco- 
nomic argicultural expansion by halting further development 
of irrigation, drainage, or colonization projects until there is 
need for increased production and until agriculture is on an 
economic parity with other industries; 


4. Establish a comprehensive system of co-operative mar- 
keting and other stabilizing agencies, utilizing the established 
branches of the government; such project to be under the 
guidance of a Federal Farm Board. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring: 


A continued federal road-building program that shall 
include generous appropriations for farm-to-market roads; 

A special session of Congress at an early date, to enact 
helpful farm legislation, unless accomplished in coming 
session; 

Immediate action by Congress to set Muscle Shoals plant 
at work, and its early operation by government; 

Early construction of a Great Lakes-to-sea waterway by 
either St. Lawrence or all-American route; 
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Early adjustment of freight rates to afford to farmers 
greatest possible range of markets for their products; 

Thorough study of a system of federal crop reserve, 
designed to remove surplus of limited number of staple, non- 
perishable commodities from market in times of price depres- 
sion, and to feed such crops to market in periods of crop 
shortages; 

Vigorous effort to enact at coming session of Congress 
a positive truth-in-fabrics law; 

Increased appropriations for eradication of corn-borer; 

Readjustment of payments due on reclamation projects, 
extending same to a forty-year basis, to aid deserving farmers 
who would otherwise be driven from their farms with heavy 
losses; 

Indorsement of continued work for eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, and increased appropriations for indemnifying 
cattle-owners. 


PACKER INSTITUTE ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Institute of American Meat Packers, held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 19-24, 1928, elected W. W. Woods, of the 
institute, its president for the coming year, in succession to 
Oscar G. Mayer, who retired after four years’ service. F. S. 
Snyder, of Boston, was made chairman of the board. 

A resolution was passed expressing appreciation of the 
presence of representatives of stockmen’s organizations and of 
the opportunity offered for co-operative attack on the common 
problems of packer and producer. 


R. M. Kleberg, president of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association; F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association; Charles D. Carey, vice- 
president of the American National Live Stock Association; 
and E. C. Lasater, member of ithe executive committee of that 
organization, attended the convention. The first-named two 
delivered addresses. 


THE CONSENT DEGREE 


MOTION to advance hearing in the case of the government 
A against the California Co-operative Canneries has been 
filed with the United States Supreme Court. The history of 
this case is as follows: 


When the so-called Consent Decree against the big packers 
—forbidding them, among other things, to deal in articles 
unrelated to the meat-packing business—had been entered in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in 1920, the 
California Cannerjies, whose goods the packers had been 
handling, filed a petition for leave to intervene in the suit. 
This motion was denied, and an appeal taken. In 1924 the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia reversed the 
decision of the lower court. Thereupon the packers and the 
canneries moved the Supreme Court of ithe District of Colum- 
bia to vacate the Consent Decree as null and void. The court 
denied the motion of the packers, but granted that of the can- 
neries, so far as to suspend operation of the decree as a whole, 
pending a hearing on its merits. 


In March, 1928, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the Consent Decree valid. The government then 
moved the Court of Appeals to set aside, for lack of jurisdic- 
tion, its judgment allowing the canneries to intervene; but this 
motion was denied. From this denial the present appeal is 
taken. 


Thus the tangled skein of this famous decree is gradually 
being unraveled. Meanwhile its operation is held in suspense, 
and the government naturally is anxious to have the question 
of jurisdiction settled at the earliest possible date, as bearing 
on the whole administration of the anti-trust laws, 
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THE CORN TARIFF 


DIRECT APPEAL has been made to President Coolidge 

by American growers of corn, through Sam H. Thomp- 
son, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, to 
lend his assistance in securing more effective protection for 
this important crop. The President now has before him re- 
ports of hearings held by the Tariff Commission on a request 
by farmers for an advance in the present duty on corn, which 
is 15 cents a bushel, to 22% cents. Mr. Thompson has sent 
this telegram: 


“American producers of corn—America’s greatest crop— 
are vitally concerned in your decision regarding their request 
for an increased duty. Available data indicate that the maxi- 
mum increase permissible under the flexible provision would 
fail to equalize the advantage Argentine corn now enjoys in 
our markets. Strongly advise that the duty be increased 50 
per cent.” 


Such an increase is strongly opposed by Argentina—as 
& matter of principle, it is asserted, since comparatively little 
Argentine corn is now finding its way to the United States, 
where it is sold on the seaboards for chicken-feed. The Argen- 
tine embassy at Washington has protested in vigorous terms, 
and a boycott of American goods is threatened if the tariff is 
raised. 


DEATH OF A. B. COOK 


NDREW BAIRD COOK, of Townsend, Montana, died on 
November 24 at a hospital in Helena, aged sixty-four. 
Mr. Cook for upward of forty years had been a prominent 
figure in political and industrial circles of his home state. 
He was known throughout the United States and Canada as 
a railway contractor, having been associated with the con- 
struction of many important roads. He owned extensive ranch 
and mine holdings, and his herd of pure-bred Herefords, said 
to be the largest in the world, was famed far and wide. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 5-10, 1929—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 8-10, 1929—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Boise, Ida. 

January 11-12, 1929—Annual Convention of Oregon Wool 
Growers’ Association, Baker, Ore. 

—, 12-19, 1929—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 

January 14-15, 1929—Annual Convention of Washington Wool 
Growers’ Association, Yakima, Wash. 

January 17-18, 1929—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

January 22-23, 1929—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 29-31, 1929—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 

February 5-6, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

February 5-7, 1929—Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
— National Live Stock Association, San Francisco, 

a . 

February 20-22, 1929—Annual Convention of Western Canada 
Live Stock Union, Edmonton, Alberta. 

February 23-March 1, 1929—Southwest American Live Stock 
Show, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

February 23-March 3, 1929—International Exposition and Live 
Stock Show, San Antonio, Tex. 

March 9-16, 1929—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 15-16, 1929—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, Roswell, N. M. 

March 19-21, 1929—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Houston, Tex. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


The Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association 
will be held in the Convention Hall of the Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisco, California, February 
5, 6, and 7, 1929; the opening session to be 
called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., Wednesday, 
February 5. 

There are matters of exceptional moment 
to be dealt with at this convention, and all 
members are requested to make a special effort 
to attend. Not the least important of the 
things on which action must be taken is the 
selection of a successor to Secretary T. W. 


Tomlinson, whose death is chronicled else- 
where in this issue. The task of finding some- 


one able to fill Tomlinson’s place will be a 
difficult one indeed. 

Other problems occupying the attention of 
stockmen at the present time, and now before 
Congress in one form or another, are: agri- 
cultural tariff rates, involving such advances 
in import duties on live stock and on dressed 
and canned meats as will afford real protection 
to our home producers, as well as the duty on 
hides for which the Association has so strongly 
contended in years past; proposed amendments 
to the Packers and Stock-Yards Act; the re- 
newed assaults on that act, as exemplified by 
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the Capper-Hope bill for the restriction of 
direct marketing, and the decision in the Omaha 
commission-rate case, which throws doubt upon 
the constitutionality of some of its provisions; 
the Box bill, which would seriously interfere 
with the migration of Mexican workers into 
the United States; regulation of grazing on the 
public domain; the grading of meat; and ques- 
tions relating to co-operation and more rational 
methods in the marketing of live stock. 

It is essential that these and other subjects 
of significance to the live-stock industry be 
given the airing of full and free debate that 
alone can assure a united front. Discussion is 
open. Everybody is invited to participate. 

Speakers of prominence on every phase of 
these topics will be at hand. We hope to be 
able to announce a more detailed program in 
the January number of THE PRODUCER. 


Reduced rates have been granted by the railroads 
on the following basis: Fare and one-half for the 
round trip from points in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, 
and from E] Paso, Texas; also from points in the 
states of Colorado, Mentana, and Wyoming from 
which there are no all-year or winter excursion rates 
in effect. Dates of sale from points in California 
will be February 3, 4, and 5; from all other points, 
February 1, 2, and 3; final return limit on all tickets, 
February 20, 1929. 

Hotel reservations may be made through the 
office of the California Cattlemen’s Association, 114 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


L. C. BRITE, 
President. 


THE HIDE TARIFF 


HEN THE TARIFF REVISION comes 
W\ before Congress, either during the current 
session, the possible extra session in the 
spring, or the regular session beginning next Decem- 
ber, a duty on hides will be among the urgent de- 
mands of live-stock producers. Under the Dingley 
act of 1908, a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem was 
imposed on hides; the Underwood law of 1914 let 
hides in free; in the original draft of the Fordney- 
McCumber bill of 1922 a rate of four cents a pound 
on dry and two cents on green hides was included, 
but this was voted out, and hides remained on the 
free list. 
The American National Live Stock Association 
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and affiliated organizations for several pears past 
have been stressing the equity of an import duty of 
at least fifteen cents a pound on dry and six cents 
on green hides. So far this request has fallen on deaf 
ears. With the stimulus given the sentiment favor- 
ing tariff increases on agricultural products which 
was one of the consequences of the recent presidential 
campaign, the chances for action now appear brighter. 

Quite naturally, the shoe-manufacturing interests, 
scenting the drift of things, are busy concocting and 
broadcasting propaganda attacking such a duty. The 
peg on which their main argument is hung is, of 
course, the price of footwear. With the suggested 
tariff, they contend, shoes are bound to go up. As 
ever, the appeal is to the consumer. 

This provokes the pertinent question: What, 
under the free entry of hides, has been the movement 
of shoe prices? Have they appreciably declined, in line 
with what one might be led to expect from the pres- 
ent reasoning of manufacturers? Not so you would 
notice. Instead, as everyone is aware, there has been 
an advance of at least 100 per cent. 

In: other words, it is not the price of the hide, 
with or without the duty, which determines, or even 
materially influences, the price of a pair of shoes. 
Labor, rent, and “overhead” are the decisive factors. 
The assertion has been made that, were manufacturers 
to get their hides free of all charge, it would reduce 
the cost of manufacture on an average pair of shoes 
only about fifteen cents. If manufacturers would 
honestly add only the trifling increase of the proposed 
tariff, instead of “rounding off” upward, as is their 
habit, calling fifteen cents a dollar, no one would 
notice the difference. 

Compared with this insignificant tax of six cents 
a pound on a green hide, there would accrue to the 
producer an increase of, say, three dollars on every 
steer he sold—which is quite a worth-while figure. 


NEED OF HIGHER CATTLE DUTIES 


HE BELIEF, previously expressed by THE PRO- 
[ce that the high prices and low duties on 

cattle in the United States could hardly fail to 
act as an incentive for Canadian breeders to increase 
their output, is being verified. Information reaches 
us that ranchers in the western provinces of the 
Dominion are preparing to take advantage of the sit- 
uation by expanding their cattle production on “an 
unprecedented scale.” Furthermore, no secret is made 
of the hope that what is termed the “beef shortage” 
in the United States is sufficiently severe, and will be 
of long enough duration, to persuade Congress, not 
only not to advance existing tariff rates, but tempo- 
rarily to lower them, in order to assist the movement 
of cattle across the border. 
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Again the question suggests itself: If more beef 
is needed to supply our people in this country, and if 
the tariff can be used as a lever to raise production 
to the necessary point, why should not this remedy 
first be applied in favor of our own cattlemen? In- 
stead of keeping the duty where it is, or even lower- 
ing it, for the purpose of inducing Canada to expand 
her herds for our salvation, why not give our own 
breeders their chance by adding the bricks to our 
tariff wall that will make it harder for outsiders to 
climb over? 

Our western breeding areas at present are under- 
stocked. All that is needed for the resumption of the 
cattle business on an adequate scale is assurance that 
prices will be maintained at a level which will yield a 
reasonable profit. It would rather be straining the 
virtue of neighborliness to amend our laws to enable 
foreigners to do for us what we could do for ourselves 
by the simple method of reversing the amendatory 
process. 

The matter of tariff rates on live stock and meats 
is urgent, and should be dealt with at the coming short 
session of Congress. If this is not practicable, it 
should be included in the agenda for the extra session 
of the new Congress which Mr. Hoover proposes to 
call shortly after his inauguration, unless farm-relief 
legislation is passed this winter. The 50 per cent 
increase permitted in the discretion of the President 
under the Tariff Act is not enough. 


IS MEAT TOO HIGH? 


AST MONTH, in our editorial under the above 

| heading, we showed the falsity of the claim that 

present meat prices are too high, as measured 

by wages. The November issue of Labor Review, pub- 

lished by the Department of Labor, throws addi- 

tional light on this subject. Using 1913 prices as a 

standard, the following figures show the percentage 
advances in different meat cuts as of May, 1928: 





ROU MICIT RODEONME eee ehe recesses cece er eens aveatie pele 81.5 
RUAPRENNER NG ss tod Ed oe a anerceseee eee 81.2 
POR CEOOE, 5232 Se Fac rete rs eo oee Tose 
NGINUR CIC SNUG 6s oh esis sens ccacuctanceedaeceeecce ds, Oe 
Pe TE eee Aten oe ae 50.4 

Average, five beef cuts........................ 70.3 
TE I si iii sa oS Soak renee woaea pe 68.6 
Bacon ...... Pete t Se a Ce ae ie Un ee 2 ee 
ENON Soya Fee ee ee he eee eo eas 90.3 

Average, three pork cuts.............. ees 72.8 


According to this government authority, union 
wages for all trades in May, 1928, averaged, per hour, 
160.6 per cent and, per week, 140.6 per cent above 
those of 1913. 

In other words, while beef prices had advanced an 
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average of 70.3 per cent, and pork prices 72.8 per 
cent, over the pre-war period, the union wage scale 
was 160.6 and 140.6 per cent higher, depending on 
whether the hourly or the weekly rate is chosen as a 
basis for comparison. 

From the same source we learn that between 
December, 1914, and June, 1928, the average of all 
items making up living expenses in the city of Chicago 
rose 71.5 per cent, distributed as follows: 





iano seis cas oacasseserasniabnaecaesenbsteamseanecigs .. 59.4 
Clothing ........ aceon cdciaaimaeeeie iis . 53.3 
PO ia alain agro tennts ackeadianera aa atilacianysainasaes a 
Fuel and light........ . 512 
I: SIO i opecncsrecrrrscdenbaentansansasios . 96.0 
Miscellaneous .. 98.5 

All items .. 71.5 


In this typical mid-western community, expendi- 
tures for such items as “rent,” “house furnishings,” 
and “miscellaneous,” entering into the cost of living, 
last summer were still considerably above meat cost, 
while the aggregate outlay of the average family for 
all living expenses averaged 71.5 per cent above 1914 
—exactly the same percentage as the mean of beef and 
pork prices, as given above. 


HOOVER IN THE ARGENTINE 


J. E. P. 


OOVER IS ON THE HIGH SEAS. His visit 
to Argentina is regarded with more or less 
apprehension in some quarters. It is a “good- 

will tour;” but Argentina’s good-will will depend 
entirely on the degree of access given her beef, mut- 
ton, corn, flax, and other agricultural products by the 
United States. A demonstration will be made to 
Hoover that no such thing as foot-and-mouth disease 
exists within thousands of miles of the River Plate. 
He will also be told in no uncertain terms that, unless 
we buy Argentine meats, development of trade on an 
extensive scale between the two countries will be seri- 
ously endangered. 

Subsequent to his inauguration, strong eastern 
pressure will be brought to bear on Hoover to “mod- 
ify” the present exclusion order, and he will need a 
stiff backbone to refuse with any degree of emphasis. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM PRESSING 


J. E. P. 


MOVEMENT IS ON FOOT to secure legisla- 
Aw at the short session of Congress designed 
to increase prices of grains, including corn. 

This program, which is obviously detrimental to the 
live-stock interests, includes the welfare of breeders 
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and feeders of cattle, hogs, and shee 5 UF the object 
can be achieved, cost of meat production would be 
more or less substantially increased, without increas- 
ing demand or facilitating distribution. 

More stress should be laid on meat distribution 
than on live-stock marketing. These suggestions are 
in order: adequate duties on meat products, effec- 
tively to exclude foreign competition; a tariff on 
hides; efforts to cut down the abnormal and unrea- 
sonable spread between live-stock and retail meat 
prices. There is a distribution problem, and it is 
serious. 


MEAT PACKERS HAVE PROSPEROUS YEAR 


CTOBER 31 is the date when the packers close their books 
Q for the year. Balances for the past twelve months have 
not yet been computed, but indications are that the industry 
has had one of the most prosperous periods in recent years, 
although the unexpectedly heavy run of hogs to market during 
the autumn somewhat curtailed anticipated profits, by reason 
cf the lower prices it brought about, 


“The packers started the year with large pork inventories 
accumulated at comparatively low prices,” reports Samuel 
McRoberts, chairman of the finance committee of Armour & 
Co. “However, demand for pork was very good, with the 
result that the packers had the opportunity to liquidate their 
inventories at a profit. That is the normal course of events, 
but this last fiscal year conditions were somewhat more 
favorable than normally, particularly with respect to the big 
industry. The operation of turning over an inventory of hogs 
consumes about a year, because of the time consumed in curing 
pork products for the market. Beef profits are important, but 
in the case of fresh meat the turn-over is so rapid that packers 
run less risk of being hung up with high-cost inventories. 
Since inventories increase risk, the pork branch of the meat- 
packing industry is the more speculative end, and the margin 
of profit is more variable. 

“The change for the better in the South American situa- 
tion also will be reflected in earnings of meat-packing com- 
panies.” 


VARIATIONS IN FEED VALUE OF HAY 


N FORMULATING GRADES for various kinds of hay, the 
variations in feed value caused by time of cutting, weather 
damage, and fermentation were taken into consideration, it is 
stated in a report on the relation of United States grades to 
feed value of prairie and other grass hays, made public by the 
Department of Agriculture. We quote: 


“There is no material difference between the amounts of 
digestible nutrients contained in the important upland prairie 
hays, the important ‘grass hays,’ timothy hay, and Johnson hay. 
Usually the grade or quality of any one of these hays is of 
more importance than the kind as a guide to feed value. In 
a few cases the prairie and ‘grass hays’ contain larger amounts 
of digestible nutrients than timothy or Johnson hay. 

“Many horse, mule, and cattle-feeders are of the opinion 
that hay made from either prairie grass or other grasses is 
of inferior value to either timothy or Johnson hay. In those 
cases where bluestem, bluegrass, redtop, or other kind of grass 
hay is overripe, bleached, and fibrous when harvested, the 
prejudice of the feeders is usually justified, because all kinds 
of prairie or other ‘grass hays,’ when overripe, are compara- 
tively low in feed value and palatability. The same thing is 
true, however, with overripe timothy or Johnson hay. Feeders’ 
prejudices against ‘grass hays’ are usually founded on experi- 
ence had with these hays when in an overrine and bleached 
condition.” 
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IN CONGRESS 


HE SHORT, OR “LAME-DUCK,” SESSION OF CON- 

GRESS, running from December to March, will have before 
it several bills that failed to come to a vote last spring, besides 
some new measures of importance to agriculture. As a large 
portion of the time will be taken up by appropriation matters 
and other routine business, it is, however, doubtful that much 
can be accomplished in the brief space of three months. 


* * * 


First on the program is farm relief. After a conference 
with President Coolidge, Senator McNary, of Oregon, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
co-author of the bill that has been before Congress for the last 
three sessions, announced that immediately after convening he 
would introduce a revised draft, which he would press for 
prompt action. It is understood that the equalization-fee 
feature, which brought down the presidential lightning on 
previous “relief” efforts, will be omitted from the new bill, thus 
assuring its approval, 

It may turn out, of course, that supporters of the fee prin- 
ciple will not be so easily pacified. In that event a prolonged 
debate may be looked for, which is liable to delay action beyond 
March 4. If no relief legislation is passed at the present ses- 
sion, Mr. Hoover, as will be remembered, has promised to call 
an extra session shortly after his inauguration. Should that 
materialize, an attempt will undoubtedly be made to bring up 
other measures, like the tariff, on which there has not been 
time to act before adjournment. 


* + * 


An insistent demand is again to be made for an upward 
revision of agricultural tariff schedules. This is part of the 
“farm relief” promised by President-elect Hoover. Higher 
rates on Jive stock and meats, as well as an adequate duty on 
hides, will be sought. On this all western organizations are 
agreed. Requests for advances in present import rates on 
other agricultural commodities will be pressed by other pro- 
ducers, 

Probably the chances for tariff legislation during the short 
session are none too bright. If agricultural schedules cannot 
be put through either during the short or the extra session, but 
are to wait on the general tariff adjustment proposed for the 
regular session of the new Congress which meets next Decem- 
ber, the summer should be used to prepare the ground thor- 
oughly, so that no time will be lost next winter. 

Word has been given out from the White House that noth- 
ing will be done about increasing import duties on South Amer- 
ican farm products until after Mr. Hoover’s return from his 
“good-will tour.” This is understood to have particular refer- 
ence to the corn tariff, on which the Tariff Commission has 
submitted a report, as yet unpublished. 
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Proposals for amending the Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
to extend the supervisory powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to privately owned yards, under the Capper-Hope bill, 
were scheduled for renewed hearings by the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives, beginning December 
10. Members of several organizations had indicated a desire 
to be heard. 

This is the bill which is aimed at direct marketing, and 
is described as legislation “to relieve an economic injustice to 
the producer.” It fails to state under what obligation pro- 
ducers find themselves to submit to the injustice from which 
it offers them relief. The measure was before the last session 
of Congress, and extensive hearings were held, but it did not 
reach a vote. As our readers know, it is opposed by the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association and most of the state 
live-stock organizations throughout the West. 


* * * 


Determined efforts to place restrictions on Mexican and 
Canadian immigration into the United States, under the Box 
bill, will again be made. The House Immigration Committee 
has been holding meetings on this measure, and it is thought 
likely that an attempt will be made to press it to a vote tthis 
winter. 

* * ok 

Among other measures to receive consideration during the 
present session is the Johnson bill, providing for the construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam across the Colorado River between 
Arizona and Nevada, now the unfinished business of the Senate. 

In the matter of Muscle Shoals, an attempt may be made 
to revive the Madden bill, accepting the bid of the American 
Cyanide Company for the operation of the plant. Such a move 
will, however, be fought by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, who 
is awaiting a Supreme Court decision as to whether his bill for 
government operation is a law notwithstanding President 
Coolidge’s “pocket veto” last spring. 


SECRETARY JARDINE REPORTS 


N AGRICULTURE, the bright spots have predominated 
during the past fiscal year, according to William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, submitting his annual report to 
President Coolidge. “The live-stock industries have prospered 
conspicuously. Substantially larger returns than those of the 
preceding year will be earned by dairymen, beef-producers, and 
poultrymen. Hog-raisers have grounds for optimism.” It 
should be remembered, of course, that the report deals with 
the period prior to July 1, 1928. 
At the close of the period covered, the purchasing power of 
all farm commodities was found to be 90, the base years 1910-14 
being represented by the figure 100. ‘Corresponding annual 
figures are 99 for 1920, 75 for 1921, 81 for 1922, 88 for 1923, 
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87 for 1924, 92 for 1925, 87 for 1926, and 85 for 1927. Food 
prices are now about on the same level as commodity prices 
generally. 

Secretary Jardine’s views on farm relief are well known. 
While recognizing that the surplus problem calls for some 
measure of governmental action, he thinks that the creation 
of a federal farm board, with adequate authority to finance the 
handling of surpluses through central stabilization corpora- 
tions, would suffice as an initial step. Much can be done, he 
holds, through indirect government assistance. 

On the question of marketing, Mr. Jardine says: 


“Vigorous efforts should be made to reduce costs and risks 
in marketing. The prices paid by consumers for farm com- 
modities are in many cases adequate to insure satisfactory 
returns to the farmer, provided high distribution costs can be 
reduced. In other words, the task is to increase the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar. Wide spreads between 
farm prices and consumers’ prices are usually the result, not 
of excessive charges by middlemen and others, but of excessive 
service costs. The remedy is not necessarily to eliminate the 
middleman, but rather to discover means of speeding up and 
cheapening the distribution process.” 


Concerning the value of adequate tariff rates he observes: 


“Ultimately we must either balance our domestic structure 
so that the country will maintain within itself a prosperous 
agriculture capable of making us self-sufficient in food and 
fibers, or we must follow the way that leads to dependence on 
foreign food supplies, with our own agriculture relegated to a 
secondary place in our national life. The second course is not 
desirable. It is one thing to import commodities which we can- 
not ourselves produce, and another to depend on foreign coun- 
tries for cereals, meats, and dairy products. Tariff protection 
will tend to prevent that undesirable condition.” 

Mention is made of the transfer of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration to the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Activities of that division of the department include the 
preparation of data on the larger stock-yards in the Middle West 
for use in the valuation of stock-yard properties and the study 
of stock-yard rates. This study is required as a basis for 
determining just and reasonable charges for stock-yard serv- 
ices. 

More detailed information with respect to the variegated 
work of the Department of Agriculture will be found under 
the reviews of reports of individual bureaus in this and the 
following issues of THE PRODUCER. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


F THE DIVISIONS within the Department of Agricul- 
Q ture, none touches the live-stock interests more directly 
or at more points than the Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
extent to which the activities of this bureau bear on the 
problems of the producer of food animals is impressed on one’s 
mind by looking over the latest report by its chief, Dr. John 
R. Mohler, covering the period from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1928, 

In the section dealing with the work of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division, mention is made of the tests carried on at 
twenty state experiment stations, in co-operation with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, and three bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture, for the determination of the factors which in- 
fluence the quality and palatability of meat. In these studies, 
not yet completed, it has been found that the amount and 
character of connective tissue, as well as the length and ar- 
rangement of fiber, affect the texture and tenderness of meat. 
There has, however, appeared to be no definite relation 
between dark color and lack of tenderness or palatability. 
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-Research in beef production was conducted during the year 
in the Appalachian region, the Corn Belt, the Cotton Belt, the 
Sugar-Cane Belt, and the southwestern and northwestern range 
areas. As the result of feeding experiments in the two last-named 
regions, it was demonstrated that a steer gaining, say, forty 
pounds during the winter will be as heavy at the end of the 
fcllowing grazing season as one gaining much more, while 
the cost will be far lower. In Montana it was found that 
bluejoint hay not only was superior to alfalfa in gains pro- 
duced in wintering yearling heifers, but also cost less per 
head. In wintering calves, alfalfa hay alone produced prac- 
tically as satisfactory results as when it was supplemented 
with cottonseed cake and corn silage. An experiment with 
four lots of steers fattened on varying amounts of barley 
and alfalfa hay, with and without cottonseed cake, showed 
that a full feed of barley produces greater gains than a half 
feed with alfalfa, at a cost of about $1 more per 100 pounds. 

During the fiscal year in question, 510,857 head of cattle 
were imported into the United States, and inspected by officials 
cf the bureau. Of these, 300,706 came from Canada and 
207,487 from Mexico. Strict sanitary supervision is main- 
tained over the entry, not only of live stock, but of such by- 
products as hides and wool, as well as of forage, hay, and 
straw used in shipping. 

Federal meat inspection was conducted at 829 establish- 
ments in 255 cities and towns. Inspection is both ante- and 
post-mortem. A total of 75,272,510 animals were subjected to 
post-mortem examination. Of these, 249,190, or 0.33 per cent, 
were condemned as infected with various forms of disease. 
Tuberculosis was by far the most frequent cause of condem- 
nation, 38,931 carcasses of cattle and 55,749 of swine being 
rejected, in whole or in part, on that account, or 1.09 and 1.19 
per cent, respectively. 

On July 1, 1927, by order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act was 
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The best the market affords in each price 
range—sets YOU KNOW are dependable 
and efficient, 
Freshman, up from...$ 99.50 
Atwater Kent 117.00 
Radiola 144.00 
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transferred to the Bureau of Animal Industry. Of formal 
dockets, dealing with violations of the provisions of the act 
or the reasonableness of charges for services furnished, 22 
were pending at the opening of the fiscal year and 78 were 
instituted during the year—a total of 100. Stock-yard rates 
were involved in 8 of these cases, commission rates in 8, trade 
practices in 12, and bonds in 67. In 82 cases formal action 
was taken, and 18 were pending on June 30, 1928. In the two 
most important of these cases—the Omaha commission-rate 
and the Kansas City boycott case—court decisions have been 
rendered since the date of this report. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


EORGANIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTION PLANS, 
R and the adjustment of the marketing system to chang- 
ing economic conditions, are reported by Nils A. Olsen, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in his annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. A national program for 
farm production was unknown six years ago. Today the 
annual outlook reports prepared by the bureau, in co-opera- 
tion with representatives of the states, provide for farmers 
a plan of procedure of nation-wide application. Greater 
effort is being made by the bureau to improve information 
on domestic and foreign markets, services in standardization, 
grading, packing, and other farm practices. 

Extensive research was undertaken by the bureau during 
the year to determine practices which are most effective in 
combating the European corn-borer. It has been found that 
necessary control practices involve substantial changes in the 
usual methods of handling corn on Corn Belt farms, par- 
ticularly with respect to the disposal of corn-stalks, stubble, 
or other refuse in corn-fields, and the preparation of corn land 
for subsequent crops. 

Other important activities of the bureau during the year 
cover studies of types of farming, farm records and accounts, 
farm budgeting, range-cattle production, quality of meats, 
methods and practices of marketing crops and live stock, 
foreign competition and demand, farm taxation, agricultural 
insurance, rural credit, land tenure, and farm labor. 





“I enjoy reading THE PropUCER. Inclosed find money to 
pay another three years’ subscription.”—H. DAN KOTHMAN, 
Castell, Tex. 


Hereford Bulls 


Thirty-five head of Registered Hereford 
Bulls, from twelve to twenty-four months of 
age, for sale at $175 per head. Good, thrifty, 
ranch-raised animals that have never been 


fed grain or forced in any way. Breeding 
equal to any. Just the kind of bulls to go on 
your range or farm and do you a lot of good. 
We have been breeding Herefords since 1887. 


The Myers Land & Live Stock Co. 


Evanston, Wyoming 


Please address all correspondence to Chas. A. Myers 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


HE SITUATION with respect to foreign markets for Amer- 
Se farm products, and what has been done by ithe Depart- 
ment of Commerce to expand these markets, receives brief 
reference in the report of Secretary Herbert Hoover for the 
fiscal year 1927-28. Mr. Hoover writes: 


“The fact that American exports of agricultural products 
are appreciably greater, even after allowing for price changes, 
than before the war shows that this country has maintained 
its normal share of world trade in such commodities. Naturally 
there has been some falling-off in agricultural exports from 
the peak attained during and immediately after the war—a 
peak resulting from the great reduction in the output of farms 
in Europe and from tthe temporary effect of shortage of ship- 
ping in restricting Europe’s purchase of foodstuffs from 
distant markets of South America, Oceania, and Asia. With 
the recovery of European agriculture, which now, with the pos- 
sible exception of Russia, is practically back to its pre-war 
capacity, and with the renewal of the trade with the far-distant 
sources of supply, American agricultural exports have shown 
some downward tendency, though, on the whole, they have been 
remarkably well maintained. The Department of Commerce 
has been very active in its efforts to promote the export of 
farm products. It has sought out new markets and new uses 
for agricultural commodities. During the calendar year 1927 
our agricultural exports were 82 per cent greater in value than 
the 1910-14 average, and the quantitative increase independent 
of price changes was approximately 29 per cent.” 

In view of the inevitable decline in our agricultural exports 
following the war, says Mr. Hoover, “it became essential to 
the maintenance of our standards of living that we should rap- 
idly increase the export of manufactured goods, in order to 
furnish the means to provide for the constantly rising demand 
of our people for imports of exotic foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials,” and, by building up employment, strengthen the 
domestic demand for farm products. 


NEW AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
APPOINTED 


URING THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS in which funds 
D under the new Capper-Ketcham Act have been available, 
197 new extension workers in agriculture and home economics 
have been appointed in the thirty-nine states reporting to 
date, according to an announcement by C. W. Warburton, 
director of extension of the Department of Agriculture. 
Thirty-four of these new workers are county agricultural 
agents in new counties, and forty-three assistant county agri- 
cultural agents. 

The Capper-Ketcham Act, passed at the last session of 
Congress, provided $20,000 for each state and the Territory 
of Hawaii, available July 1, 1928, for immediate use. It also 
authorizes a similar sum and an additional $500,000 appropria- 
tion to be divided among the states and the Territory of Hawaii 
each fiscal year following. 


WORKERS 


TICK QUARANTINE AREA REDUCED 


DDITIONAL TERRITORY in six southern states has 
been released from tick-fever quarantine as of December 
1—three counties in Alabama, two in Arkansas, eight in 
Florida, two in Louisiana, four in Oklahoma, and eight in 
Texas. 

The release of territory in Oklahoma now places all of 
that state above the quarantine line. The other eight states 
that have completed tick eradication ‘are: California, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 
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Tune in! On Swift & Company’s new 
radio service for farm folks 


Station W. L. S. Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 
(344.6 Meters—870 Kilocycles) 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
(Central Standard Time) 
9:45 A. M. tu 10:00 A. M. Bulletin Service. 
12:40 P. M. to 1:00 P. M. Music and live stock talk. 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY INCLUSIVE 
2:00 P. M. to 2:30 P. M. Home Maker Service 
6:05 P. M. to 6:30 P. M. Music and farm service talk. 
WEDNESDAY ONLY 
7:30 P. M. to 8:30!P. M. Music and entertainment. 


Giving the hogs the best of it 


‘Tus doesn’t mean much to the hogs, perhaps. But it does to 
the man who raises them. 


Let us take, for example, one of Swift’s Premium Hams. 


The most particular hog can be proud to go to market in the 
famous Premium Ham wrapper. It goes as the finest ham that 
can be made from a good hog. 


Nor is that all. Swift & Company tells people about that 
ham. Beautiful color pages in the magazines show it to millions 
of readers, make their mouths water for a slice of it. 


Thus, day after day, year after year, Swift & Company is 
creating popular demand for one of the products of the farm 
and ranch. First, by utmost care in preparation. And second, 
by consistent advertising. 


The same is true for fresh meat, butter, poultry and cheese, 
which are marketed as Premium and Select Beef, Brookfield 
Butter, Brookfield Poultry and Brookfield Cheese. 


Wider markets, increased consumption, for your products is 
the result. 


Swift & Company 


Visitors are welcome at Swift & Company plants (8:30 A. M. to 3 P. M.) 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


NE OF PACKINGTOWN’S PROMINENT WIZARDS in- 

dulged in a pronouncement early in November. In part 
he said: 

“With the supply of beef in the country, represented by 
cattle population, relatively stable; with the science of mar- 
keting cattle becoming more fully developed, and with the de- 
mand for beef no longer affected by foreign factors, the belief 
seems well founded that cattle prices of the future will not 
suffer from the violent fluctuations which have characterized 
them in the past. If this stabilization of price materializes, it 
will take much of the speculative element out of cattle pro- 
duction. The cattleman will be able to plan his operations 
intelligently and have confidence in the results of the future, 
where in the past he has expected that the feast would cer- 
tainly be followed by the famine.” 

All of which would have been reassuring to feeders and 
cattle-owners generally, had it not been promptly discredited 
by a jamboree, involving probably the most violent price fluctu- 
ations in trade history—a series of feast-and-famine supplies, 
and practical disappearance of a trading basis in the case 
of some grades of cattle, during the third week of November. 
Packingtown is proverbially unfortunate in its forecasts, some 
happening of a more or less fortuitous character developing 
shortly after emission. 


November Cattle Slump Unexpected 


However, what happened at the cattle market in Novem- 
ber cast shadows ahead. Had the events of that period been 
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Dehorner 





It pays to dehorn early ; do it easily, efficiently, with the Superior 
Calf Dehorner (for calves up to yearlings) ; designed as carefully 
as a surgeon’s tool; carefully made of finest tool steel; keen- 
cutting edges amply cup the horn, leaving a well-shaped head. 
After dehorning, soothe and protect the wound with a dressing 
of Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint—to guard from outside con- 
taminations—tends to repel attacks by the dangerous Screw 
Worm Flies. Results reward the investment. 

Our Combination Offer 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior Dehorner, and we will include a 
quart of the famous Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint, both post- 
paid in the U. S. A. This paint sells as follows: 


Qts., $1.00; % gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal., $12.50 
Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. 
Made Only By 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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forecast six weeks earlier, the sanity of the forecaster would 
have been questioned. Market atmosphere was surcharged 
with prediction of $20 cattle before the holidays, many pur- 
chases of fleshy cattle in August and September being predi- 
cated on such illusive logic. As the unexpected has a pro- 
nounced habit of happening, it ran true to form on this occa- 
sion. One Monday morning in November—that of the third 
week, to be exact—Chicago had 30,000 cattle, the bulk of them 
in beef condition; other markets were similarly supplied, and 
values slid down-hill as though the skids had been lubricated 
for the occasion. Within a brief period fed steers worth $15 
to $17 per cwt. on the high spot were down to $12 to $14, and, 
while an occasional $17.50 top was made, comparing with 
$18.60 at the high time, sales above $16.50 were few. 


Heavy Receipts Precipitate Collapse 


Coincidently with the break came a swelling bovine pro- 
cession from everywhere. During the second and third weeks 
of November—the period of the collapse—approximately half 
a million cattle were counted in at the twelve principal mar- 
kets. This enormous movement may or may not have discred- 
ited current cattle-shortage theories, but it was to a large 
extent abnormal. As usual, scores of feeders committed the 
indiscretion of overstaying a good market, dumping long-fed 
steers into the hopper in November that should have contrib- 
uted to the August and September beef supply. Western 
grassers, carrying considerable beef, were loaded until late in 
November, Canada contributed a belated supply, and high 
prices for cheaper grades of both steers and butcher cattle 
stimulated gathering everywhere. Superb fall grazing condi- 
tions east of the Missouri River held native cattle, both steers 
and females, out until early in the winter, and, to aggravate 
matters, feeders began dumping, their confidence having been 
impaired by a slumpy fat-cattle trade, aggravated by a rising 
corn market—a dual condition that always has resulted, and 
probably always will result, in jettisoning cattle prematurely. 
Had corn gone to 50 cents, instead of advancing to 70 cents, 
in the country, the mid-November glut of short-fed cattle at 
the market would not have materialized, and revision of prices 
downward would have been conducted in a more orderly man- 
ner. That such revision was inevitable is not susceptible of 
contradiction, as the high level attained in August was unten- 
able. 


Withdrawal of Feeder Competition Hastens Decline 


Withdrawal of feeder support left the November market 
at the mercy of killers. Assertion has been made that the 
high level previously had been due to manipulation by killers, 
the fact being that feeders were wholly responsible by com- 
peting with killers on thousands of two-way steers and taking 
them back to the country, whereas in the normal course of 
events they would have gone direct to the beef-rail. With 
feeders definitely “off” two-way cattle, a sharp slump was 
inevitable. With the premature run of short-feds came a be- 
lated supply of western grassers, the combination proving bur- 
densome and disastrous. At the high time Chicago was 
handling 15,000 to 16,000 cattle on Monday; along in Novem- 
ber the Monday run swelled to 30,000, over 50,000 reporting 
during the first half of the week, when the bottom fell out. 
Distributive trade was unable to absorb the increase. 


Possibility of Stabilizing Prices Doubtful 


The fact is that cattle trade is passing through a series 
of convulsions, each more severe than the last. Somewhere a 
reasonably stable trading basis must be established, but it is 
doubtful if supply will be distributed in such a manner as to 
make price stability over any prolonged period possible. After 
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current liquidation has run its course, and the residue of the 
crop of cattle recently laid in has passed into strong hands, 
another sharp upturn will be inevitable. Once the market 
meets an up-grade, selling pressure will be relieved, the prob- 
ability being that the usual percentage will overstay a good 
market. This tendency on the part of some feeders to hold 
cattle when prices have reached high levels, and by others to 
overload depressed markets, is largely responsible for feast- 
and-famine supplies, insuring wide, and apparently unreason- 
able, price fluctuations. 


Conditions of Year Ago Reversed 


A year ago prices were gradually advancing, although 
reactions of 75 cents to $1.50 per cwt. occurred at recent 
values. At that time, however, the whole trade was in strong 
position, whereas under present conditions that position was 
weak. Conditions of a year ago have been exactly reversed. 
Last winter the high spot developed late in January; this sea- 
son, in September. Logically the next rise should be due along 
in February and March, especialy if feeders persist in crowd- 
ing cattle to the market meanwhile. It is axiomatic that what 
went in must come out, but there is always a limit. 


Market Should Advance Early in New Year 


After the turn of the year the cattle market will enter 
another adjustment period. Early winter gathering of cheap 
steers ‘and butcher cattle will be over, and long-fed bullocks 
will disappear; consequently the bulk of the steer crop will sell 
at a narrow range, which promises to be $12 to $15 per ewt. 
As the winter works along, a seasonal run of fat heifers may 
be expected; meanwhile anything in good killing condition 
weighing 1,000 pounds will get a warm reception at the mar- 
ket, as there is an urgent demand for medium and common 
light steers at that juncture. Thin cattle of all kinds that 
were laid in after the October break should make money. No 
burdensome accumulation of frozen beef exists, most of the 
season’s stow-away being product of cheap cows and steers that 
will come in handy to satisfy a certain trade late in the win- 
ter, and will not be dislodged until the market is attractive. 
With the poultry season behind, beef distribution should 
acquire breadth. 


Break in Hogs Due to Growers 


Growers broke the hog market in October and November. 
Packers’ interests would have been more effectively conserved 
by holding September prices at least another sixty days; but, 
under sheer weight of offerings, drove cost declined from 
$12.50 to $8.75 between September and November. This should 
put the trade on a healthy basis, and probably would if the 
country would modify its policy of persistently selling the 
new crop of shoats. A break of $4.50 per cwt.—which is what 
it amounts to when quality is taken into consideration—should 
be a bullish argument with respect to the remainder of the 
winter crop. But the country detects nothing bullish in the 
immediate future; otherwise the principal markets would not 
handle around 800,000 hogs in a single week, as happened 
during the third week of November. Packers, large and small, 
were apparently willing to go along on a $9 average cost 
basis; but, finding themselves two days behind their purchases 
with their kill, they backed away. Unless the pig crop of 1928 
was much larger than government guesstimates indicate and 
than most people in the trade believe, heavy marketing of 
hogs from September to November means higher prices after 
January. This would suit packers’ policy, enabling them to 
fill cellars at low prices, and then market the holding at 
substantial inventory profits, as was done this year. Mean- 
while hogs sold are regarded by growers as disposed of ad- 
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conde marketing would be invaluable to thé 
swine-raisers, but is still in the category of sasaeal dreams. 


Lamb Trade Essentially Healthy 


Live-mutton trade is as erratic as the cattle market. One 
week top lambs have been worth $14 or better at Chicago; a 
few days later $13 is out on the limb. However, a large share 
cf the November supply sold within a range of $12.75 to 
$13.50, and, on a proposition that this is a bad market, I 
should prefer being on the negative side of the discussion. Corn 
Belt feeders of western lambs have made no money this season, 
for which increasing competition of native stock is responsible. 
Swelling lamb production in the Corn and Spring Wheat 
Belts renders feeding for the November and December markets 
somewhat hazardous. By ‘the middle of January natives 
should be well out of the way. Iowa has fewer western lambs 
than it was credited with; Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan are short; and there is reasonable ground for as- 
suming that after January the live-lamb market will run 
into a healthier set of conditions, as the available supply 
from that time on will be concentrated in the trans-Missouri 
feeding area and become susceptible to reasonable control. 
Wool, as reckoned with lambs, is worth, intrinsically, $1 per 
cwt. more than a year ago, and, with the elimination of the 
feast-and-famine supply nuisance, price mutations will be 
narrower, operating to the advantage of the feeder. That 
the market has a healthy undertone is demonstrated by sharp 


advances the moment supply is curtailed. 
VaSiaN 
Several 


Loads of Extra Good 
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Bulls 
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Now is a good time to buy 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
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FAT-CATTLE SITUATION ESSENTIALLY SOUND 
J. E. P. 


CATTLE-MARKET-STABILIZATION CABAL, that ad- 
A journed sine die some ten years back, after a fitful 
existence, prolonged merely by the fact that certain organiza- 
tions represented by its members paid expenses to Chicago 
meetings, should have surveyed the market late in November 
to realize lack of accomplishment in the superlative degree. 
Within a few days prices broke $1 to $2 per cwt., leaving 
the market in a condition of confusion. As usual, the collapse 
elicited opinion that “it never happened before,” although it 
is necessary to go back only to 1926 to find a similar 
catastrophe, even if under somewhat different conditions, as 
on this occasion prices were substantially higher. Human 
memory is notoriously unretentive. 

The November break is traceable directly to production. 
At an inopportune moment, the week preceding Thanksgiving 
the country dumped 50,000 cattle, most of them beef, into the 
market hopper to compete with turkey and other poultry. 
Appeals by radio for relief merely brought in more cattle, 
until some 10,000 had accumulated. Even by piling the surplus 
on a bargain-counter at the week-end, a clearance could not 
Le effected. Then the country came to its senses, cut supply 
i: two, and the first three days of the following week prices 
advanced $1 to $1.50 generally, and in spots more, demon- 
strating that price mutations are due largely to irregular 
supply. Solution of the problem is still in the category of 
improbabilities, if not impossibilities. 

Feeders have run into a situation that has scant, if any, 
precedent. Both stock cattle and corn are high—especially 
the former. A huge fall purchase of stockers and feeders, 
predicated on cheap-corn expectancy, is being returned to 
market to earn less than initial cost in many instances. Until 
tkis crop has been liquidated, little good can be expected of 
the market, as every advance will be a signal for loading in 
the country, resulting in alternate feast and famine weeks. 
Under this condition, killers pay sharp advances for a small 
portion of the offering, getting the bulk on the breaks, which 
keeps average cost down. 


There is a broad demand for cheap cattle—the $10 to 
$11.50 kinds of steers, which packers can use for car-route 
beef; and, coincident with the close of the western gathering 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 


RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
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season, these advanced sharply. Unpopular steers are 1,200- 
tv 1,500-pound plain and rough bullocks that have been on 
feed from 60 to 120 days, and are known as “gamblers” at 
the beef-house. When the hide is off they can be accurately 
appraised on a beef basis—not before. Those who put in such 
steers at high prices last summer and fall are yelping loudly, 
although many pocketed big money early in the season, when 
feeders’ margins were wide. 


In a basic sense, there is nothing wrong with the fat-cattle 
market, but it will be well not to ignore the fact that present 
prices are high and inflation is dangerous. Securities acquired 
at inflated prices may be tucked away in strong boxes to await 
improvement; cattle must go to market when ready. 


RANGE CATTLE FAIL TO REACH HIGH MARK 
J. E. P. 


rMHE WESTERN RANGE-CATTLE SEASON closed with 

a slight upturn, but $2 to $3 per cwt. below the high point. 
Late in November $13 was the practical limit at Chicago on 
western grass beef, $10 to $11.50 taking a long string of 
steers. On the last round came a string of Canadians that 
realized anywhere from $9 to $12 per ewt. November delivered 
more western cattle than the trade expected, continued gather- 
ing being the result of attractive prices, despite the slump, 
and in some localities shortage of winter feed. The run carried 
a large percentage of aged cows that in recent years could 
not pay their way to market and are now making good net 
returns. The western gathering season has been satisfactory 
from a net-proceeds standpoint, although those who got in 
after the break took considerably less money than early 
arrivals. 


ACTIVE STOCKER TRADE ANTICIPATED 


J. E. P. 


OLLOWING THE SUBSIDENCE of the feeder-cattle 

buying craze in October, when a high-flying fat-cattle 
market collapsed, the countryward movement was sharply 
curtailed. At all times the country was in the market for 
light, or store, cattle, but the big brutes were taboo. Up to 
December there existed a healthy demand for anything capable 
of being carried along, at prices $2 to $3 per cwt. above the 
high point. Along late in November, when the fat-cattle market 
literally “blew up,” stockers could always be moved, and all 
the handwriting on the wall points to an active market all 
winter. Down ‘in Texas there is already inquiry for cattle 
for spring delivery around $70 for yearling steers, $80 for 
two-year-olds, and $90 to $100 for three’s. Of course, such 
prices will not be paid for nondescripts, but anything looking 
like a decently built aged steer will be wanted, especially if 
weighty fat cattle take a favorable turn meanwhile, which is 
not improbable, as the gob that went into the Corn Belt up 
to the end of October should be dislodged by the middle of 
February, if not sooner. 


The great region east of Chicago is actually short of 
cattle. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and other 
eastern territory wisely refrained from laying in high-priced 
steers during the boom; then dallied along until the western 
run was in, and hard picking was experienced. This year the 
usual grist of so-called native stockers did not materialize, 
due to several reasons, not the least of which was that they 
have run out, owing to expansion of the dairy industry. Here- 
tofore these cattle have gone into territory east of Chicago 
by the thousand, and partial disappearance of the crop is 
regretted by those who handled such steers. 
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Early November found good to choice stockers on an $11 
ta $12 basis, trash selling at $8 to $8.50, and the great bulk 
of the offering anywhere from $9.25 to $11.25—prices that 
demonstrate the strong strategic position of the feeder. Along 
teward the rise of grass another buying furore is probable. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, December 3, 1928 
CATTLE AND CALVES 





STEERS: KANSAS CITY 
Choice (1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.) ................. $14.75-16.50 
SI ds coast iaeta cheated 12.00-14.75 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.).................. 14.75-16.50 
SN Seieeessectce essences peneniitacteses 12.00-14.75 
Choice (950 to 1,100 Ibs.) ....................... 14.75-16.75 
GONE eis datinmasincesmminainns Sa 
Medium (800 Ibs. up).......................----- 10.00-12.25 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Choice (750 to 950 Ibs.)......................... 15.00-16.50 
AN isis, aap taehnsicictnnnincaeassadnmenedce: EO 
HEIFERS: 
Choice (850 Ibs. down).......................... 13.75-15.00 
IN seach ssa ae cscs Saasnscsenictandnteencendcus> 
Choice (850 Ibs. up)................-.-..- - . 11.25-14.50 
GONE s Siac ccnbcam nse “See 
IN his occlaets tcccenshstnace tenes puntetviaiatin 8.00-11.25 

COWS: 

CHRO ccepretciasncchadcecncustuneeccesnatenienemeaumics:, aan 
Good 7.75- 9.75 
Common to Medium..........................-..... 6.50- 7.75 


BULLS: 
ere NR NOt a cscttictacnventesanteertes 
Cutters to Medium...... 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (500 Ibs. down).... 
Ce i Cs iii ciersesncicn 


8.75- 9.50 
ca bisScencasentencbins 6.25- 8.75 
8.00-11.50 
6.50- 8.00 


VEALERS: 
Ce, Cae SI cinco 10.00-13.00 
eT LAS ME 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)............ 10.25-11.75 
Common to Medium............................ 8.00-10.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 10.25-12.00 
Common to Medium............................ 7.25-10.25 


HEIFERS: 
Common to Medium.................. 


8.50-10.25 
7.50- 8.50 


COWS: 
EE le NO sian ccdcnecencincceneas 7.00- 8.00 
Common to Medium............................  6.25- 7.00 
CALVES: 
Good to Choiee................................-... 10.60-18.25 
PIE inceveokcci cetccceccssccercimnisiennicnencs Gee ae 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 8.20- 8.55 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice... 8.15- 8.55 


OMAHA 
$15.25-16.75 
12.75-15.25 
15.25-16.75 
12.75-15.25 
15.25-17.00 
12.75-15.25 
10.75-12.75 


15.00-16.50 
12.50-15.00 


13.25-14.75 
11.50-13.25 
11.25-14.00 
10.00-13.00 

8.50-11.00 


10.00-11.00 
8.50-10.00 
7.00- 8.50 


8.75- 9.75 
6.50- 8.75 


8.00-11.00 
6.00- 8.00 


11.50-13.50 
10,00-11.50 


11.00-12.25 
8.50-11.00 
11.25-12.50 
8.25-11.25 


8.50-10.50 
7.25- 8.50 


11.00-13.00 
8.25-11.00 


$ 8.00- 8.55 
8.10- 8.55 


Light Weights, Medium to Choice.......... 8.00- 8.55 7.75- 8.50 
Light Lights, Medium to Choice............ 7.50- 8.40 7.25- 8.25 
UMN CUD cscs icisscicintcemtecnstniscsininicane 7.00- 8.10 7.50- 8.00 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... Ge TP  cicecceccn 
Feeder ad Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... 6.75- 7.50 6.50- 7.25 
LAMBS: SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Good to Choice (84 Ibs. down)............ $12.50-13.40 $12.50-13.35 

Medium (92 lbs. down)............. Sa ea 11.00-12.50  11.75-12.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice (110 Ibs. down).... 8.25-11.50 8.00-10.75 


EWES: 
Medium to Choice (120 lbs. down).... 
Medium to Choice (120 to 150 Ibs.) .... 
Medium to Choice (all weights) .......... 


FEEDING LAMBS: 


5.25- 7.00 
4.75- 6.75 
2.00- 5.25 


CE Gi CNIS sais eemticcdesied eed 


5.25- 7.00 
5.00- 6.75 
1.75- 5.25 


11.75-12.75 
11.00-11.75 


DENVER 


11.80-13.80 
10.25-11.80 


9.15-11.90 
8.15-10.10 


9.15- 9.90 
8.25- 9.15 
6.60- 8.25 


7.60- 8.60 
6.25- 7.60 


8.50-11.75 
5.25- 8.50 


12.00-14.00 


9.50-12.00 


10.30-12.10 
7.60-10.30 
10.25-12.25 
7.50-10.25 


8.75-10.00 
7.25- 8.75 


7.15- 8.00 
6.10- 7.15 


10.75-12.50 
8.50-10.75 


$11.75-13.00 
11.00-11.75 


12.75-13.60 


11.75-12.75 








THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 















































DENVER, COLO., December 3, 1928. 


JOD-QUALITY FAT STEERS were selling on the Denver 

market at around $11 to $12 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, with choice kinds quoted up to $14; at the close of the 
month good steers were selling at $10 to $11.50, with choice 
grades at $13 or better. However, few good enough to bring 
the latter price were being received. Good-quality fat cows 
were bringing $8.25 to $9.25 late in November, or about the 
same prices as prevailed early in the month. Good heifers 
sold at $9 to $10.25, compared with $9.25 to $10.35 earlier in 
the month. Feeder steers, of which a good share of the run of 
cattle here consisted, were in good demand late in the month 
and moved readily. Good to choice feeders were selling early in 
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Herefords Win Again! 


At the Ak-Sar-Ben Show—Omaha | 
Grand Champion Individual Steer 
Grand Champion Carload Feeder 

Steers | 

At the American Royal—Kansas City | 


Grand Champion Individual Steer 
Grand Champion Car Fat Steers 
Grand Champion Car Feeder Steers 


At the International—Chicago 


Grand Champion Individual Steer 
Grand Champion Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Steer 


Herefords Are Bred for Beef—And They Produce 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 


Association 
300 West Eleventh Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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the month at $10 to $12, whereas $10 to $11.50 was taking 
a good grade late in November. 


Receipts of cattle at Denver for the month of November 
were 101,184 head, compared with 132,976 head in November, 
1927. The decrease is due to the fact that a larger percentage 
of western range cattle came to market in October this year, 
whereas shipments were later one year ago. 


Hogs.—Heavy supply of hogs toward the middle of the 
month, and even up to the end of the third week, caused a 
dull trade and steadily declining prices. At the beginning of 
the month top hogs were bringing $9 here; by the 23d, values 
had declined to $8.35 for best grades; but since the storm 
which occurred during the Jast week of November values 
kave advanced under limited offering, until at the close of 
the month good hogs were selling up to $9.35. 


Opinion as to the future of the hog market is somewhat 
divided among the talent. Some believe the low point has 
been reached, and that values will be maintained fully as high 
as at present, or even above that figure, during the remainder 
oj the season. Others look for some decline in the market with 
more liberal supplies. 


Sheep.—Although sheep supply was quite liberal during 
the month of November, the demand was good, and values 
were well maintained both on fat lambs and on feeders. Early 
in November good-quality fat lambs were selling at $13 to 
$13.10, while about the same prices were prevailing at the 
close of the month. Feeder lambs were changing hands early 
in the month at $12.75 to $13, with the same grades moving 
at $13 to $13.25 at the close. Fat ewes were cashing at $5.50 
to $6 early in November, and about the same prices were pre- 
vailing at the end of the month. 


Horses.—Horse trade was active during the month, with 
prices ruling generally firm. The supply here was liberal and 
demand good. Shipments were made, following the weekly 
auction sales here, to points in many of the eastern and 
southern states, including Old Mexico, while the demand from 
points in Colorado and adjoining states was good. Prices 
ranged from $100 to $150 for good-quality heavy draft-horses 
and for good work-mules. Chunks sold at $60 to $90, and 
light horses at $40 to $60. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of October, 1928, compared with October, 1927, and 
for the ten months ending October, 1928 and 1927: 





RECEIPTS 

Octeher Ten a 

a 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cathle*. occ. 1,911,097 | 2,007,625 [12,692,652 | 13,292,428 
Calvesiec..::2:...:. 628,618 626,960 | 5,309,890 5,433,848 
i 3,664,094 | 3,039,191 |37,675,745 | 33,535,605 
Sheep............... 3,938,254 | 3,587,184 | 21,934,918 | 20,433,718 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 

October Ten —— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
Cattle*............. 1,104,760 | 1,044,411 | 5,851,013 | 5,615,858 
oo ee 222,449 214,187 ; 1,615,795 1,671,867 
POS ot 1,341,095 | 1,137,425 14,186,321 | 12,276,134 
Sheep............... 2,485,488 | 2,413,000 | 11,539,532 {10,770,590 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 







































Cache: Ten —— 
1928 1928 
Cattle* ....:2:.. 704,309 625,815 2,923,690 2,478,040 
OS ee 94,469 49,183 292,047 202,756 
BIOS sc sctacreisica 65,239 77,811 624,633 714,478 
SS 1,465,674 1,560,013 4,273,578 4,231,378 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
October Ten — 
1928 | 1927 1928 
Cattle* .........:.., 794,052 875,961 6,622,722 7,398,650 
Calves...-:.::...::. 398,997 415,508 3,737,553 3,840,406 
Hogs...............-| 2,308,568 | 1,883,230 | 23,447,778 | 21,217,865 
RIOR oacs ssa 1,403,250 | 1,148,447 | 10,320,178 9,613,935 


*Exclusive of calves. tIncluding stockers and feeders. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on November 1, 1928, as compared with 
November 1, 1927, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds): 











Commodity Nov. 1, 1928 Nov. 1,1927 “Loe 
Frozen beef...... 41,424,000 26,696,000 36,282,000 
Cured beef*..... 16,411,000 17,220,000 20,369,000 
Lamb and mutton 4,428,000 2,958,000 2,474,000 
Frozen pork..... 65,398,000 | 76,644,000 | 54,026,000 
Dry salt pork*..| 101,173,000 | 100,922,000 ; 99,153,000 
Pickled pork*.... 264,317,000 289,553,000 |; 282,626,000 
Miscellaneous.... 52,081,000 49,235,000 52,322,000 

TODS Soca 545,232,000 563,228,000 547,252,000 
Ec stiicale 82,432,000 72,121,000 | 49,733,000 


*Cured or in process of cure, 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 

classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on December 
3, 1928, compared with November 1, 1928, and December 1, 
1927: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dec. 3,1928 Nov. 1, 1928 Dec. 1, 1927 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .................. $16.50-17.50 $17.25-17.75 $18.00-19.00 
INE inlet signs iasedeiainiwiscsiasowa emma 13.25-16.50  14.00-17.25 13.75-18.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 16.50-17.50 17.2518.00 17.75-18.50 
ON Seca csccssarincn ce eetaatnons 13.00-16.50  14.00-17.25 13.25-17.75 
eosin: CO0G: Ties WI cstinrcececccece 11.50-13.25 11.75-14.00 10.00-14.00 

YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice................2..cc-eeeeeeeeeeeeeee =e 13.00-16.50  18.75-17.25 12.00-17.50 

HEIFERS: 

a OO Cin si ri ceric 9.50-15.00 11.00-16.25 9.75-14.75 

COWS: 

NE Ge Co ccciceitemiemcrces 8.10-11.00 8.75-12.00 8.00-11.00 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (80 Ibs. up).................. 11.25-12.00 10.50-12.50 10.25-11.50 
Common to Medium......................... 9.25-11.2 8.50-10.50 8.25-10.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down).......... 11.25-12.25 —10.50-12.75 10.15-11.25 
Common to Medium............................... 9.00-11.25 8.50-10.50 7.75-10.15 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)....... 8.75- 9.00 8.65- 9.40 8.50- 9.10 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 to 92 Ibs.) ........ 12.00-14.25 11.50-13.60 12.25-14.35 


LAMB-FEEDERS HOPING FOR PROFITABLE 
SEASON 


J. E. P. 


HE WINTER LAMB-FEEDING PROSPECT is by no 

means lugubrious, although the fall and early-winter mar- 
ket was erratic, advancing and breaking about $1 per cwt. 
alternate weeks, which kept the bulk of the crop swinging 
from a $13-13.25 to a $14-14.25 basis. One reason for this 
was feast-and-famine runs of native lambs—always a dis- 
turbing influence toward the end of the year, when the farming 
area cleans up for the winter. 

By the middle of January native lambs will be garnered, 
and the bulk of the western lambs that went into the Corn 
Belt will have gone to the cooler, putting the bulk of the 
available supply in the feeding areas west of the Missouri 
River and insuring at least a measure of stability, as the 
movement will be more amenable to control. A market capable 
of advancing $1 per cwt. within a three-day period, which 
has happened frequently of late, may be considered in strong 
position. Dressed trade is healthy, wool is advancing, and 
there is no reason why winter feeders should not have a 
profitable season. 


MORE MOVEMENT IN HIDES 


J. E. P. 


ANNERS, who had been holding off the market during 

the period of generous cattle receipts, resumed buying 
about the middle of November, advancing values and developing 
activity. The previous reactionary tendency of the market dis- 
appeared. The result was a heavy movement from packers’ 
hands to tanners’ yards. Simultaneously the leather market 
picked up. Nobody in either branch of the trade expects a 
boom, but further advances during the winter will be logical. 
Packers are well sold up, and were not anxious to price their 
becember take-off. The country-hide market is more active 
than recently. 

Chicago quotations early in December follow: Packer 
lides—-spready native steers, 24 to 24% cents; heavy native 
steers, 23; heavy native cows, 21; heavy Texas steers, 2014; 
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light native cows, 19%; Colorado steers, 19%; light Texas 
steers, 1942; branded cows, 18%. Country hides—heavy cows, 
15% to 16 cents; heavy steers, 15% to 16; extremes, 18 to 18%. 


WOOL TURN-OVER GATHERING MOMENTUM 
J. E. P. 


OOL HAS WORKED INTO STRONG POSITION, in- 

suring a cordial reception for the 1929 clip—probably 
before it is off the sheep’s back. During the past thirty days 
the turn-over by dealers to mills has been heavy, not only 
at the Atlantic seaboard, but at interior concentration points. 
ln fact, a general buying movement is in progress. Prices 
udvanced so rapidly at the seaboard that buyers went inland 
to cheapen cost. Manufacturers have run into big business. 
Worsted mills experienced it first, woolen mills coming in 
later. 

Foreign markets are firm on Merino wools. In New 
Zealand and South America cross-breds are strong. An opinion 
exists in trade circles that the price trend is upward, and 
that the world’s markets are scheduled to pay tribute to raw 
material. At all the domestic mill centers wool consumption 


DEHORNING Made Quick and Clean 
with the WILL C. BARNES D’HORNER 


UPS out the horn buttons, 
so that stubs do not grow. 
Quick and convenient to use, 
and least painful to the calf. 
Cutting blades are tempered 
tool steel. Light, but sturdy. 
More in use than all other 
types combined, 
Money back if not satisfac- 
tory. Send a check for one 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere 
in the U. S. Fully guaranteed. 
Order from nearest office. 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
t SERUM CO. 


a) Denver Fort Worth El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Kansas City Wichita 
Alliance Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 


A New and Different Horn Weight 


No soreness or irritation—no marring of horns. Globe Horn 
Weights shape downward, backward, or forward as desired. %, 1, 
1%, 2-lb. sizes, $1 a pair, f. o. b. Denver. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. . 


Cowboy Boots 


Several pairs of them in your 
wardrobe represent economy. 


Our line of quality boots con- 
tains many styles from which to 
pick, and you will find the kind 
you want in our illustrated book- 
let, sent on request. No obliga- 
tion. 


Dave Pasada 
1640 Cahuenga Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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is gathering volume, the outlook in the goods market being 
the brightest in many months. At the last series of London 
sales the average advance was 5 per cent, few packages being 
withdrawn. Japan and continental Europe are dominating 
Australian markets. 

Current business favors the finer qualities of domestic 
wools. Medium descriptions are strong, owing to limited 
supply. Wherever a stock of wool is found, the most optimistic 
opinion in months exists. Many mills are sold ahead of their 
supply of raw material. A significant fact is that the domestic 
market has taken on the same hue as foreign trade. Naturally 
un opinion that prices are high enough is finding circulation, 
and it is evident that every possible effort will be made to 
restrain the upward trend. Despite this, the trend of prices 
everywhere, here and abroad, is against the buyer. 

The manufacturing outlook is promising. Stocks of finished 
goods constitute only a two-weeks’ surplus, a suspicion exist- 
ing that the market is in need of finished fabrics, 


QUANAH 


Cottonseed Feed Products 


All Preparations 
NUT CAKE (large) SHEEP CAKE (medium) 
MEAL (fine-ground) PEA CAKE (small) 
SCREENINGS (fine-cracked unground) 


Are manufactured and tested to stand official 
inspection and give customer satisfaction 


ALWAYS GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


Straight carloads 20 tons minimum or more, or 
mixed carloads any and all preparations assorted to 
suit your needs. 

WRITE Address WIRE 


QUANAH COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Quanah, Texas 





Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 


Sales Agent Denver District 
G. H. ELLERBE, 714 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


Telephone, Keystone 4019 
Get OUR Prices 











WANTED TO BUY 
Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices and tags. 
BRUCE BAG & BURLAP CO. 
1613 Pearlstone Street, Dallas, Texas 
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Early December witnessed activity at mid-western mar- 
kets, the principal worsted mills taking up a large quantity 
of wool, especially of the fine and fine-medium qualities. 

Fine staple Montana has been sold at $1.10 to $1.12, clean 
basis, and most holders are now asking $1.15 for choice wools. 
For Ohio delaine 46 cents has been paid—this for choice 
wool, with average bringing about 45 cents. Half-blood staples 
are very firm, with Montana quotable on the clean basis at 
$1.10, and Ohio and similar wools at around 52 cents in the 
grease. Three-eighths combing territory wools are quotable 
at an average of about $1.05, with Montanas at $1.07 and 
$1.08 for the choicest wools. For quarter-blood combing ter- 
ritory wools the market is quotable at 95 cents to $1. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N DECEMBER 8 cottonseed cake was selling, f. o. b. 
Dallas, Texas, at $44. Hay prices at Kansas City on Decem- 

ber 1 were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $28.50 to $30; No. 2 ex- 
tra leafy, $27 to $28; No. 1, $25 to $26.50; No. 2 leafy, $23.50 to 
$24.50; No. 2, $21 to $23; No. 3 leafy, $19 to $20.50; No. 3, 
$17 to $18.50; sample, $12 to $16.50; prairie—No. 1, $12 to 
$12.50; No. 2, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 3, $8 to $10; sample, $6.50 
to $7.50; timothy—No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; 
No. 3, $10 to $13.50; sample, $8 to $9.50; timothy clover-mixed 
—No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $15; No. 3, $8 to $13.50. 


EXPORTS ASCENDING 


ERCHANDISE EXPORTS IN OCTOBER showed the 

largest total for any month since the beginning of 1921, 
and were 31.6 per cent heavier than those of the preceding 
month. The gain is largely due to a sharp rise in cotton and 
copper shipments. Imports increased 11.7 per cent over Sep- 
tember. The figures follow: 





Ten Months Ending 
October October 


RR casi cas scccicnicence $555,000,000 | $488,675,000 |$4,113,592,000 |63,996,795,000 
FRAO cecccncspeens 357,000,000 355,738.000 | 3,427,069,000 | 3,509,240,000 


Excess of exports..... $198,000,000 | $132,937,000 |§ 686,523,000 |6 487,555,000 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
German Beef Imports Declining 


As a result of increasing domestic production, fresh-beef 
imports into Germany have fallen off, with prospects for a 
further decline. 


Russia as a Bacon Exporter 


Bacon exports from Russia have increased from less than 
4,000,000 pounds in 1924 to 16,634,000 pounds in 1926-27. The 
Soviet government is teaching the peasants how to produce a 
better article. 


Poland Raises Pork Duties 


Effective October 6, Poland has increased the import duty 
on fresh bacon from about one-seventh to two cents a pound, 
on smoked bacon from one ito three cents, and on lard from 
one-seventh to two and a half cents (values converted on the 
basis of present exchange). Fresh bacon and lard may, how- 
ever, be imported at the old rate of one-seventh cent a pound 
on a special license granted by the minister of finance. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer} 


MELBOURNE, October 16, 1928. 

PART FROM THREE PLANTS located on the Brisbane 

River, in the south of Queensland, all the northern meat- 
works have completed their cattle-killing season. The four 
north Queensland establishments had a fairly good run, killing 
116,850 head of cattle for the oversea beef trade during the 
past winter, compared with 117,328 in 1927 and 45,991 in 
1926; but, of course, the most satisfactory feature about the 
season, from the grower’s point of view, has been the higher 
price paid. This year it has varied from $5.28 to $5.76 per 
cwt., dressed-weight basis, delivered, for first-grade cattle, 
compared with a bare $3.84 in 1927 for a similar quality. 

In south Queensland, where killing operations are con- 
tinuing on a very small scale, the packing companies were 
buying in the Brisbane central sale-yards on the basis of $7.92 
per cwt., dressed weight, for first ox beef early in October, 
while at the end of August they had paid as high as $8.40. 
These prices are from $1.20 to $1.68 per cwt. better than 
obtained at the corresponding date of 1927, and it is not sur- 
prising to hear that they have led to increased slaughterings. 
For instance, the total killings at all Queensland meat- 
export works between January 1 and September 30 were 
330,512 head of cattle, and for the whole of last year but 
262,190. Thus, with three months still to go, the increase has 
been approximately 70,000. 

I may add that, though possibly 400,000 head of cattle 
will be treated at the various Queensland plants during the 
current season, the aggregate will be more than 100,000 
below that of the record year. In fact, it is generally acknowl- 
edged that it will be some time before anything approaching 
500,000 cattle will be again slaughtered for the export trade 
in Queensland. The unprofitable range of prices ruling prior 
to 1927 caused a marked decrease in cattle-breeding in the 
north, and, in addition, the drought—which, by the way, is 
still unbroken over about a third of the state—has taken its 
toll of herds. Not only have losses of mature beasts been 
fairly heavy, but there has also been a marked falling-off in 
the number of calves branded during the last three years, 
due to unfavorable seasonal conditions. 

Given a run of good seasons and payable prices, it is 
probable that herds would again increase to some extent. 
Owing, however, to the fact that a good deal of the country 
previously devoted to cattle-raising has lately been converted 
t. sheep runs, the rehabilitation will be somewhat restricted 
~at all events, until new cattle territory has been developed. 
It may be mentioned, in the latter connection, that both the 
state and the federal governments are making promises to 
lend aid in such development, in the shape of better tenures 
of leases and lower rentals; but they are only promises so 
far. That cattle-breeders are due for more sympathetic treat- 
ment at the hands of the Australian governments is generally 
recognized. The trouble is that it is so slow in coming. 

Live-stock breeders generally, and cattlemen in par- 
ticular, have been greatly interested in the recent visit to 
the Commonwealth of Colonel T. Dunlop Young, chief vet- 
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erinary officer of the city of London. Colonel Young is the 
leading authority on the meat-import trade in Great Britain, 
and he came here at the invitation of the federal government 
te report on our methods of inspection and handling stock 
for the export meat trade. Though his official report will not 
be available for a few months, he, out of a wide experience 
gained in inspecting production methods in nearly all coun- 
tries supplying the British market, was able to give our 
breeders much practical advice. In view of the demand that 
now exists for small joints, it was not surprising to hear 
him repeatedly state that we must breed a smaller and 
quicker-maturing animal. On more than one occasion he 
stated definitely that the bulk of the cattle produced in 
Queensland are too heavy for the oversea trade and have 
the fat badly distributed. 

Colonel Young also said that he saw far too many scrub 
bulls during his travels, which is only too true. Another 
thing that struck him particularly was how little dehorning 
is practiced in Australia, a polled herd being the exception 
rather than otherwise. While recognizing that horns might 
be necessary to cattle that have to live largely on top feed 
in the back country, he believed that it would pay graziers 
to eliminate them from at least the majority of their herds. 
Anybody who has seen the damage done to meat and hides 
by horned cattle that have been trucked for any distance 
agrees with Colonel Young’s strictures, but I fear the preju- 
dice against dehorning will die hard. The colonel also gave 
some valuable advice on the question of branding. The 
common practice in Australia is to place a fire brand on the 
most valuable portion of the hide. He advocated following 
the Argentine method of using a small brand close to the side 
of the tail. 

My latest advice from the isolated Northern Territory 
and far northwest is to the effect that the country is 
looking forward to an early setting-in of the monsoonal rains. 
The past season has been rather more than normally dry, 
owing to the 1927-28 wet not having lasted as long as usual. 
Still, cattle have come through well. The droughty condi- 
tions prevailing in central Australia and western Queens- 
land made it difficult, and in many cases impossible, to over- 
land territory cattle to the eastern coast and southern mar- 
kets. The Wyndham meat-works, on the northwest coast, 
finished its killing season early last month, after having put 
through 27,127 head—the second largest total yet handled 
in any one winter. The figures for 1927 were 26,374. 

Fat-cattle values in the south of the Commonwealth 
remain firm at about the level reported in my last letter. 
Prime bullocks are fetching up to $92.50 per head, and good 
handy-weights to $72.50 in the Melbourne municipal sale- 
yards, and nearly the same rates in Sydney. The store market 
in the north is quite in the extreme, and likely to remain so 
until the weather breaks up there. Under normal conditions 
the summer monsoons should commence next month. 

New Zealand is experiencing an early and favorable 
spring on the whole, though conditions are rather dry in 
parts of the South Island. Owing to the comparatively heavy 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 


460 ROOMS WITH BATH 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block 
from all street cars. One mile from the noise. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF DENVER 
CALVIN H. MORSE, Manager 

The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 
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export of frozen beef and veal, store cattle are in particularly 
strong request and dear. Of late good yearling calves have 
been selling to $30 per head—an exceptional price for New 
Zealand, and indicative of the shortage in supplies. As a 
matter of fact, $30 is as much as, and in some cases more 
than, was being paid for two-year-olds in the autumn. This 
scarcity of suitable grazing stock is causing anxiety amongst 
owners of bush and rough fern country in the North Island, 
where cattle are necessary to keep the pastures from deteri- 
orating. To buy yearlings at $30 per head certainly does 
seem to be a doubtful proposition. It is true that prime 
butcher cattle were selling on the basis of $12 per cwt. at the 
end of September, but there is no guarantee that those rates 
will last. 


LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY IN FRANCE 


RANCE’S STUPENDOUS TASK in restoring her dev- 

astated provinces is nearing completion. Farming land 
is again yielding normal crops, and live-stock is approaching 
pre-war numbers. A recent trip to the battlefields of north- 
eastern France convinced Louis G. Michael, agricultural econo- 
mist of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, not only of 
the recuperative powers of the French farmers, but of their 
innate conservatism. Few things have changed since the 
cataclysm. He writes: 


“The outstanding characteristic of the live-stock industry 
in France, from producer to consumer, is that it is composed 
of a large number of very small units. The great majority 
of the farms maintain at least two cr three, though seldom 
more than a dozen, head of cattle. There are universally sev- 
eral sheep, and a few hogs. 

“The live-stock industry is not specialized to any consid- 


erable degree, the animals, in practically all cases, being but 
one item in a general scheme of diversified farming. More- 
over, the animals themselves have not been developed primarily 
for meat production. Cattle are raised chiefly for meat and 
milk; sheep supply wool and milk, as well as meat; and hogs 
are largely incidental to farm operations in general. 


“The system of marketing consists of thousands of small 
local buyers and shippers, some handling even as low as two or 
three head of cattle per week. In the largest of the two abat- 
toirs supplying Paris, over 250 butchers operate independently. 
There are no firms comparable to the American packers. The 
delivery of meats in refrigerator cars to towns that are located 
at a distance from packing centers was, until recently, prac- 
tically unknown. The retail stores are almost all very small, 
and are thickly scattered through the cities, very few being 
conducted on the chain-store plan. 

“France is a country of small farms of the peasant type, 
and a self-sufficient home is of first importance to the French 
peasant. The French farmer is attached to the soil he culti- 
vates and to the individual animals which have grown up under 
his care. He is conservative in his methods, and follows the 
practices of local farming traditions in field culture, feeding, 
and breeding that have been developed to meet the local con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and crops prevailing in the region in 
which he lives. 

“Practically no cattle are raised for their meat produc- 
tion alone. In most cases, milk or work is the primary con- 
sideration. It is only in recent years that the yield of meat 
has received close attention. Fattening of cattle is carried on 
as a business distinct from breeding in a few regions, espe- 
cially in the northwest. 

“The per-capita consumption of meat, butter, milk, and 
wheat is increasing. France cannot meet the demand for in- 
creased supplies of animal products without abandoning still 
further the area under bread cereals, which, under the waste- 
ful system of scattered land-holdings, cannot be economically 
produced in competition with the broad acres and power farm- 
ing of the New World. There will be a future growing market 
for cereals and animal products, of which the United States 
can supply wheat and pork products. The improved industrial 
situation has created a growing demand for cotton.” 











per cent of normal, compared with 91 
per cent the previous month and 92 per 
cent a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep are generally in very 
good condition, but prospects on the win- 
ter ranges in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and 
parts of New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, are only fair. Lambs from the 
ranges were generally a little lighter than 
last fall, due to dry feed. Many ewe lambs 


RANGE AND LIVE STOCK IN 
NOVEMBER 


Ranges.—Rains during October had 
helped feed conditions, and supplied stock 
water over much of the country east of 
the Continental Divide, according to the 
November report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. West of the divide, 
ranges were dry and short, particularly 
on the desert sheep ranges, where local 
rains came too late to develop feed. 
Range and pasture feed was not so plen- 
tiful as last fall in Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, and the seven states west of the 
divide. There were a few places in west- 
ern and southwestern Colorado, central 
Wyoming, and east and south Texas 
where range feed was short. The west- 
ern sections of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Kansas were well supplied with 


range and other feeds. The hay crop in 
the West was somewhat short, but gen- 
erally ample for normal needs. Hay and 
other feeds will be drawn on rather heav- 
ily to supplement short range feed in 
sections that have been dry. Condition 
of ranges was 84 per cent of normal, 
compared with 85 per cent in October 
and 93 per cent a year ago. 


Cattle—-Cattle have been sold close 
over most of the range country, and 
higher prices have resulted in little ten- 
dency to restock. In a few places stock- 
men are building up their herds by hold- 
ing young breeding stock. The cattle 
industry is in the best financial condition 
in years. Cattle are in very good flesh, 
and during the fall have shown only a 
slight seasonal shrink. Condition of cat- 
tle at the beginning of November was 90 


were held on the range. The demand for 
young ewes has been good. Condition of 
sheep and lambs was 92 per cent of nor- 
mal, the same as in October, compared 
with 96 per cent last year. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP-FEEDING 
SITU ATION 


Corn Belt demand for stocker and 
feeder cattle during October, while above 
that of a year ago, fell off rather 
sharply, compared with the previous 
three months, says the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Total shipments of 
unfinished cattle through public stock- 
yards into the Corn Belt for ‘the four 
months, July to October, were 236,000 
head, or 25 per cent larger than for the 
same months of 1927. Nearly all of the 
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increased movement was into the states 
west of the Mississippi River. (Prices 
averaged about 20 per cent above those 
of last autumn. Reports from western 
states indicated that cattle-feeding this 
winter probably will be on a considerably 
reduced scale. 

Movement of feeding lambs into the 
Corn Belt and feeding areas in the west- 
ern states up to November 1 pointed to 
some decrease in feeding during the com- 
ing winter, as compared with last. There 
was a rather sharp drop in the Corn Belt 
demand in October, resulting in an aver- 
age price $1 per cwt. less than last fall. 
Reports from northern Colorado indi- 
cated a reduction of around 300,000 head 
in the number of lambs to be fed this 
winter, as compared with 1927-28. 





LARGEST ACCREDITED CATTLE 
HERD 


It is frequently asserted by persons not 
familiar with tuberculosis eradication 
that it is impossible to maintain large 
herds on a fully accredited basis. A sur- 
vey recently made indicates the contrary. 
It shows that, in both beef and dairy cat- 
tle, many large herds are being placed on 
the fully accredited list, and kept there. 

The largest accredited herd in the 
United States is found in central Mon- 
tana and consists of more than 2,600 
pure-bred beef cattle. Two other pure- 
bred herds, each of which contains ap- 
proximately 1,060 cattle, have been re- 
ported. The dairymen are represented 
by an accredited pure-bred herd of 500 
cattle. 


CORN-BORER FEEDS ON 
MANY PLANTS 


Although the European corn-borer is 
known widely and feared most because of 
the damage it does to the growing corn 
crop, corn is not the only plant it at- 
tacks. More than two hundred kinds of 
plants have been listed by entomologists 
of the Department of Agriculture as sub- 
ject to attack by 'the borer. It may live 
and reproduce on several common weeds. 
It has been known to enter greenhouses 
and cause damage to chrysanthemums. 
Such crops as small grains, millet and 
buckwheat, grain and sirup sorghums, 
broomcorn, Johnson grass, Sudan grass 
and teosinte, cotton, tobacco, hemp, pea- 
nuts, soy beans, cowpeas, okra, white 
sweet clover, and hops have been found 
infested with it. On the other hand, sev- 
eral crop plants, such as alfalfa, flax, 
rye, sweet potato, upland rice, and velvet 
beans, have never been known to be at- 
tacked, 
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The fact that weeds and other plants 
are able to support an infestation indefi- 
nitely emphasizes the difficulty of con- 
trolling the spread of the borer. Some 
who do not understand the nature of the 
pest have suggested creating a wide bar- 
rier zone in which corn cultivation would 
be prohibited as a check on its spread. 
The plan would not work. Studies of the 
feeding and breeding habits of the borer 
have indicated that nothing less than a 
desert, in which practically all vegetable 
life had been destroyed for miles, would 
stay its advance. 


WOOD-PULP AS A CATTLE FEED 


Fodder for cattle made out of wood is 
now a reality, according to an announce- 
ment made in New York the other day 
by Dr. Friedrich Bergius, of Heidelberg, 
Germany—the man who first produced 
gasoline from coal. Carbohydrates con- 
tained in wood have been dissolved and 
converted into glucose by a treatment 
with hydrochloric acid, which renders it 
fit for animal food. Difficulties in the 
way of putting the process on a commer- 
cial basis—like the corrosive action of 
hydrochloric acid on metal and the puri- 
fication of the food recovered from the 
acid—have now been overcome, states 
Dr. Bergius, who predicts a great exten- 
sion of the edible uses of wood. 


AGRICULTURE AS A. CAREER 
FOR WOMEN 


Stock-breeding as a career for women 
is discussed by Mrs. Minnie Miller, owner 
of Thousand Springs Farms, Wendell, 
Idaho, in “An Outline of Careers for 
Women,” edited by Doris E. Fleischman 
and just published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Co, 


“In no line of endeavor does suc- 
cess reap higher rewards of apprecia- 













marketed. 


“Cattle make more satisfactory gains.” 


RIDS LIVE STOCK OF VERMIN 


The Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine will not only 
keep your live stock free from vermin, but will make their skin 
smooth and glossy. ‘This alone is a great asset when cattle are 


Our customers say: ‘“‘A great fence saver’’—‘‘Cattle use it day 
and night’’—‘‘Cleared cattle of lice’’—‘‘Prevents skin disease’’— 


There’s a reason for all this. If you are a cattle-breeder or 
feeder, you should have one or more of these machines. Find out 
why cattle-raisers buy as many as thirty machines. 
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tion,” writes Mrs. Miller. ‘To be known 
as a producer of really outstanding speci- 
mens of any breed of live stock—a real 
breeder—brings immediate recognition, 
and often leads to broader usefulness. 
Agricultural colleges need such women 
on their boards of trustees, where they 
can help with valuable advice.” 


The latest census figures list 1,084,128 
women as engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, but these figures include only 
women who support themselves by their 


S tart Now to Save 
Your Spring 





Inhibit the destructive germs in the digestive tract. 
The safe, scientific way of preventing calf loss, steril- 
ity, retained afterbirth and calf scours. 

Germatone is fed with the salt. Cattle love its 
taste and treat themselves at a cost of 3 cents per 
month each. 


Trial size $1.50 treats 10cows Eight years 
days. Sold onmoneyback success. 

guarantee. Write for full Send for 

description and proof. Free booktet. 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 


43% Lincoln Street Denver, Colo. 





es . . 
Genuine Italian Burdizzo 
Patented Pincers for Bloodless Castra- 
tion of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Horses, Etc. 

Let us send descriptive literature. Also 
catalog of breeders’ supplies. 
WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
1951 Speer Blvd. Denver, Colo. 


aN EA AUP dU) Eee 


With patented Rib Point and Double Bar 
Teck. They are superior to athers. Cost 
no more. Attached in one operation, Dept. 


They are guaran 
WRITE .FOR FREE SAMPLES, I 
Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Inc. 
240 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















805 Third Street 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 


We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 







eOres include the 
care of cows and chickens, gardening, 
and fruit-raising were included, the 
number would be increased to several 
millions, thinks Evelyn W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Amawalk (New York) Nur- 
sery, who contributes the chapter on 
agriculture. ‘Most of the millions who 
are now in agriculture are silent part- 
ners,” says Miss Smith. “There is no 
reason why, if they desire, they cannot 
go it alone.” 

These two chapters are among forty- 
three contributed by distinguished 
women, each a leader in her profession 
or business. 


" wives and 
daughters whosé™facik 


RICHNESS OF LIFE ULTIMATE 
AIM OF CO-OPERATION 


“Co-operative marketing cannot be 
considered ultimately successful unless it 
adds something to the richness of life,” 
say the authors of “Practical Co-opera- 
tive Marketing”—a new book just off 
the presses of John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. A. W. McKay, senior mar- 
keting economist of the Department of 
Agriculture, and C. H. Lane, chief 
of the Agricultural Service of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, the 
authors, go on to say: “It is the pri- 
mary object of a co-operative associa- 
tion, of course, to increase the farm in- 





9,520-acre cattle or sheep ranch; lots of im- 
provements; well watered; plenty of good 
farm land for corn and feed crops; several 
hundred acres sub-irrigated alfalfa land. Will 
carry 800 head of cattle. Undoubtedly best 
range and feeding proposition in the state. 
Price, $7 per acre, on terms. 


J. F. HUGGINS, KIT CARSON, COLO. 





RANCHES 


Ranches in Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona for Sale or Trade 


H. H. Watson | 
Wilson Bldg. Dallas, Texas | 


RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner .of 
good ranch for sale. State cash 
price and full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 





HARDY ALFALFA SEED 
93 per cent pure, $10 a bushel; 
Sweet Clover, 95 per cent pure, 
$4.50. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEORGE BOWMAN 


Concordia, Kansas 
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come of its members, but this increased 
income must be translated into better liv- 
ing and greater educational and social 
opportunities. Co-operative associations 
can, and do, encourage this development, 
and, aside from economic gains, can make 
the community a better place in which 
to live.” 

The book is a clear-cut analysis of 
the aims, accomplishments, and limita- 
tions of co-operative marketing. The 
organization, financing, and management 
of an association are covered, as well as 
specific information given on a variety 
of co-operatives, such as live stock, dairy 
products, poultry, potatoes, cotton, wheat, 
and wool, Reasons for the success or fail- 
ure of associations are also discussed. 
Secretary Jardine has written an intro- 
duction. 


THE EARTH’S POPULATION 


How many people can the earth sup- 
port? If the present rate of increase of 
approximately 1 per cent a year con- 
tinues, in two centuries from now the 
maximum which the earth can feed will 
be exceeded, declares Sir George H. 
Knibbs, the Australian statistician, in 
his book, “The Shadow of the World’s 
Future,” recently published. 

Sir George declares that the limits of 
human expansion are much nearer than 
popular opinion imagines. The difficulty 
of food supplies, he says, will soon be of 
the gravest character. The exhaustion 
of sources of energy necessary for any 
notable increase of population or advance 
in the standards of living, or both com- 
bined, is perilously near. 

To show “how ominous the world’s 
future is,” Sir George points out that, 
while from 1800 to 1900 the rate of 
increase of the world’s population was 
roughly 0.864 per cent, from 1900 to 
1911 statistics for twenty-six countries 
gave a rate of increase over all of 1.159 
per cent. 

Taking the present world population 
as 1,950,000,000, Sir George gives the 
following figures as showing the result 
of an increase of 0.864 per cent: In the 
year 2008, 3,900,000,000; 2089, 7,800,000,- 
000; 2169, 15,600,000,000; 2250, 31,200,- 
000,000; 2330, 62,400,000,000. The fig- 
ures for the years 2169, 2250, and 2330 
are, he declares, not possible populations 
of this earth. 

Calculations indicate that the earth 
might be able to feed a population of 
from 7,020,000,000 to 9,000,000,000, or 
even 11,000,000,000, if there was the 
freest possible migration, appropriate 
co-ordination of all human effort, and 
complete elimination of the jeopardy of 
war, Sir George adds. 
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Very soon the question must be faced 
“whether it is better that there should be 
larger numbers and more modest living, 
or fewer numbers and lavish living,” he 
says. 


THE SPICE BOX 


Law-Abiding Citizen—Not long ago 
Deacon Miller bought a horse and buggy, 
and took his wife out one Sunday for a 
drive. They came to our neighboring 
town of Osseo and saw a sign which 
read: “Speed limit, fifteen miles per 
hour.” 

: “Here, ma,” said the deacon excitedly, 
you take the lines and drive, and I’ll 


use the whip. Maybe we can make it.” 
—Life. 


The Real Question. — Hubby — “We 
must think of the future. We ought to 
economize more. If I were to die, where 
would you be?” 

Wifey—“Why, I’d be right here. The 
question is, where would you be?”—Ex- 
change. 


An <Auspicious Beginning.—“When I 
started in life,” said the successful man 
pompously, “I resolved that my motto 
should be ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’ ” 

“Excellent!” murmured a listener. 
“There’s nothing like starting with a 
good backing.”—Wall Street Journal. 


And Then Her Ladyship Said Some- 
thing.—“Lady Lardidah dropped an egg 
on the floor last night at dinner, and 
asked the waiter what to do about it.” 

“And what did he say?” 

Kin said: ‘Cackle!’ ”—Tit-Bits (Lon- 


Isn’t It Awful!—Lion-Tamer—“I hear 
there’s been a scandal in the freak show.” 

Ring Master—“Yes, one of the Siamese 
twins discovered that her sister is lead- 
ing a double life.”—Life. 


An Eye for Detail.—A Scotchman rang 
up a doctor in a state of great agitation. 

“Come at once!” he said. “Ma wee 
bairn has swallowed a sax-pence.” 

“How old is it?” 

“1894."”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Very Likely—“Fannie won’t speak to 
me since I took her horseback riding.” 
“Perhaps she is sore about something.”’ 
udge. 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo 










on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit. 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 


\) SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 
Denver. Coro. 





New Models In Marketing 


\ FRENCH SCIENTIST has said: “If you are thinking about tomorrow, 


you are out of style today.” 


Co-operative marketing is thinking about tomorrow, but it is not out 
of style, with 280,000 live-stock producers in twenty-eight states who last year 
sold their live stock co-operatively through Producer Commission Associations. 


These men realize that human nature opposes change by instinct, and that 
new ideas must be developed by those who are willing to try something differ- 


ent. To improve on the old model and bring out a new, better-balanced mar- 
keting machine is their aim. 


Time has tested the improvements which they have added during the past 
seven years and has found them sound; but greater improvements are yet to 
be made, and this organization is still thinking about tomorrow. 


THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


with offices at the following markets: 


Kansas City Sioux City Cincinnati Chicago 
St. Louis Pittsburg Fort Worth Buffalo 


Cleveland Detroit 


Evansville Peoria 
Indianapolis 
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